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The  sharp  wartime  decline  in  imports  of  fats  in  I9f2  occurred  chiefly  in  tropical 
oils,  which  normally  account  for  about  half  of  total  imports.  A  moderate  increase  in 
imports  of  copra  is  anticipated  in  1916,  but  for  tropical  oils  as  a  group  no  major  gain 
is  likely.  Imports  of  other  fats  and  oils,  except  possibly  "drying  oils,"  are  expected 
to  decline,  reflecting  the  strong  European  demand  for  fats  in  world  markets. 
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Table  1.-  Wholesale  price  per  pound  of  fats,   oils,    ind   "lycerin  at   specified  markets, 
and  index  numbers   of  prices  of  fats  and  oil6,  March  and  April   19**5» 
February  to  April   19^6 


FKICES 


Item 


JL3k5_ 


iqU6 


March   :      April    :   February:   March 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents       Cents 


April 


Cents 


Butter,   52-ccore,   Chicago   :  1*1.5  *>1.5 

Butter,   92-score,   New  York :  U2.2  1*2.2 

Oleomargarine,  doio.   vef,. ,   Chicago   :  19.0  19.0 

Shortening  containing  animal   fat,   1-pound  cartons,   Chicago    :  17.0  17.0 

Lard,   loose,  Chicago   :  12.8  12.6 

Lard,  prime   steam,    tierces,   Chicago    :  13.8  13.8 

Lard,   refined,   1-pound  cartons,  Chicago   :  15.6  15.6 

Oleo  oil,   extra,    tierces,   Chicago    :  13."  13." 

Oleostearlne,  bbl.,  K.   Y :  10.5  10.5 

Tallow,   edible,   Chicago   :  9.9           9.9 

Corn  oil,   crude,   tanks,  f.o.b.  mills   :  12.8  12.8 

Corn  oil,   edible,   returnable  drums,    l.c.l.,  New  York   :  16.6  16.6 

Cottonseed  oil,   crude,   tanks,   f.o.b.    S.   S.   mills   :  12.8  12.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  p.s.y.,    tank  cars,  N.   Y :  1**.3  lU.3 

Peanut  oil,   crude   tnnk6,    f.o.b.  mills   :  13. 0  13.0 

Peanut  oil,    refined,   edible    (white),   drums,  E.   Y 16.5  16.5 

Soybean  oil ,   crude,   tank  cars,  midwe stern  mills   :  11.8  11.8 

Soybean  oil,   edible,   drams,   l.c.l.,   N.   Y :  15.U  15.U 

Sunflower  oil,   semi-refined,   tank  cars,   f.o.b.  N.   Y :  1^.3  1^.3 

3abassu  oil,   tanks,  N.   Y :  11.1  11.1 

Coconut  oil,  Manila,   crude,   c.l.f.   Pacific  Coast  1/    :  11.0  11.0 

Coconut  oil,   Ceylon,   crude,  bulk,   N.   Y.    1/    :  11.8  11.8 

Olive  oil,   California,   edible,   drams,  N.   Y :  60.7  60.7 

Olive-oil  foots,    Imported,   drums,   carlots,  N.   Y :  

Palm  oil,   Congo,   crude,  bulk,  N.  Y.    1/    :  11. U  11. U 

fopeseed  oil,   refined,   denatured,  bulk,  N.   Y :    2/   11.6  2/   11.6 

Tallow,   Bo.    1,    inedible,   Chicago   :  8.U           8.1* 

Grease,   A  White,   Chicago    8.8           8.8 

Menhaden  oil,   crude,   tanks,   f.o.b.   Baltimore    :  8.9           8.9 

Sardine  oil,   crude,   tanks.  Pacific  Coast    :  8.§           8.9 

Whale  oil,    refined,  bleached  winter,   drums,  N.   Y :  12.3  12.3 

Cottonseed-oil  foots,   raw,    (50«  T.F. A. )   delivered,   East   :  3.6           3.6 

Linseed  oil,   raw,    tank  cars,  Minneapolis   :  1^.3  1^.3 

Lln6eed  oil,   raw,    returnable  drums,   carlots,  N.   Y. :  15-1  15.1 

Oitlclca  oil,  drums,  f.o.h.   N.   Y :  2U.0  2l>.0 

Tung  oil,   returnable  drums,   carlots,  N.   Y :  39. 0  39.0 


Castor  oil.  No.  3,  bbl.,  K.  Y 

Castor  oil.  So.  1,  tanks,  N.  Y 

Ca6tor  oil,  dehydrated,  tanks,  N.  Y. 
Cod-liver  oil,  med.  U.S.F.,  bbl.,  N. 
Cod  oil,  Newfoundland,  drums,  N.  Y. 


1'. 


Olycerln,   Soaplye,  basis  BO.i,   tanks,   N.  Y. 


13-8 
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17.9 
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17.9 
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11.5 
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I*.  J 
1^.0 
16.5 
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15.lt 

iM 

u.l 
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11.8 
60.7 

18.0 

11.  u 

13.0 

8.U 
8.8 
8.9 

8.9 

12.3 

3.6 

1U.  3 

15.1 
25.1* 

39.0 

ll*.8 
1U.2 
19.1* 
35.2 
u.9 

ii.5 


U6.5 

1*7.2 

19.0 
17.0 
13.0 

ll*.0 
15.8 
13.0 
10.5 
9.9 

12.8 

16.6 
12.8 

U».3 

13.0 

16.5 
11.8 

15. >* 

iu.3 

11.1 
11.0 
11.8 
59.7 

18.0 
11.U 
13.0 

8.U 
8.8 
8.9 
8.9 

3-6 

iit.3 

15.1 
25.5 
39.o 

1".8 
ll*.2 
19.1* 
35.2 
11.9 

11.5 


INDEX  KUHB3HS  (1935-39  »  100) 


Eight  donestlc  fats  and  oils  (1910-1<*  -  100)  

Eight  domestic  fats  and  oils  (.72*) 

All  fats  and  oils  (27  Items)  (.73*) 

Grouped  by  origin: 

Animnl  fate  (.69*) 

Marine  animal  oils  (.77*) 

Vegetable  oils,  domestic  (.8U*) 

Vegetable  oils,  foreign (.88*) 

Grouped  by  use: 

Butter  ( . 67* ) 

Butter,  seasonally  adjusted (.67*) 

Lard  ( . 78* ) 

Other  food  fats  (.8U*) 

All  food  fats  (.71*) 

Soap  fats  (.80*) 

Drying  oils  (.85*) 

Miscellaneous  oils  (.71*) 

All  Industrial  fats  and  oils  (.82*) 


1U2 

1U2 

152 

152 

152 

1U0 

1U0 

150 

150 

150 

lUS 


11*8 


156 


157 


158 


139 

139 

152 

152 

152 

170 

170 

171 

171 

171 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

177 

177 

176 

177 

177 

139 

139 

157 

157 

157 

136 

1U6 

151 

152 

16U 

135 

135 

135 

137 

137 

168 

168 

168 

168 

168 

11*5 

11*5 

156 

156 

156 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

175 

175 

17"* 

17U 

17*. 

151* 

15U 

159 

163 

163 

160 

160 

160 

160 

160 

Prices  compiled  from  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  The  National  Provleloner,  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York), 
and  reports  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.   Excise  taxe6  and  duties 
included  where  applicable.   Index  numbers  of  earlier  years  beginning  I9IO  are  given  in  Technical  Bulletin  N'o.  737 
(191*0)  and  The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  beginning  December  191*0. 

1_/  Three-cent  processing  tax  added  to  price  as  originally  luoted.   2/  New  Orleans.   'Multiply  by  this  factor  to 
convert  current  index  number  (1935-39  -  100)  to  old  basis  (l<)2l*-29  .  100). 
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SUMMARY 

Sone  reduction  in  total  domestic   output  of  fats  and  oils    is  probable 
in  I9U6  as  a  result   of  a  substantial  decline  in  butter  and  a  decrease  in  out- 
put of  cottonseed  oil  following  the  25-percent  reduction  in  the  cotton  crop 
last  year.      Increases  are   expected  this  year  in  production  of  lard  and  grease, 
reflecting  late  marketings   of  lQhjJj-crop   spring  pigs,    a  12-percent    increase  in 
the  19^5  fall  pig  crop,   and  probable  earl-  marketings   of  19^6-crop  spring 
pigs.      Output  of  linseed  oil  from  domestic  flaxseed  probably  will   increase 
moderately. 

Recent   developments   point   to  a  further  decline   in   domestic   output   of 
fats  and  oils    in  19^+7.      Live  stock- feed  price  relationships   are  now  distinctly 
unfavorable  to   feeders,    particularly  of  hogs   .and  cattle,    as   a  result   of  the 
sharp  increases   in  price?   of  feed  grains  and  oilseed  meals   in  early  May,      Lard, 
tallow,    and  grease  production  ray  decline  7fAj  million  to   350  million  pounds 
in  19^7»      ^he  soybean-corn  and   flaxs'eed-wheat  price  ratios  under  the  new  ceil- 
ings  for  corn  and  wheat  are  considerably  below  the  average  for  the  war  years. 
Although  reports  on  acreage  are  not  yet  available,    both  soybean  and  flaxseed 
production  are  likely  to  be     materially  smaller   in  I9H6    than  ir   19Uj5,      This 
will  be  reflected  largely  in  reduced  oil   output   in  I9U7. 


Allocaticns  of  fats  for  I9U6  shi    -  to  foreign  countries  and  TT.  S. 
:  itories  amount  to  slightly  less  than  1  billion  pounds.   Reports  reached  a 
ak  of  1,6  "billior      :-  in  ^9-3  ar--  -9~~>    but  declined  to  1.1  billion  pout) 
in  19^5.   Lard  accounts  for  nore  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  fat  scheduled  for 
export  ir.  I9U6. 

Imports  of  fats  and  oils,    eluding  oil-tearing  material^,  are  likely  to 
decline  this  year  even  with  sone  increase  in  ir.-shipmer.ts  of  copra.   Inports 
in  19^2-^5  were  snail,  averaging  less  than  1  hill  ion  pounds  per  year  coirpared 
with  a  1  T_--l  average  of  2  billion  pounds,  I'.o   important  quantities  of  animal 
fats  or  edible  vegetable  oils  (except  lauric-acid  oils)  are  scheduled  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  in  19^-6.   Inports  of  copra  from  the 
Philippines,  whir/,  were  negligible  in  19^5.  will  be  fairly  substantial  in  19U6. 

Butthis  incre~~-  will  I   partly  offset  by  curtailment  of  inports  of  South  Sea 

crpr**,  Covl~>n  ccunut  oil  ---"  roor^,  xn*   W^st  -'-fric-r  ^aln  JcpihoIs. 

Following  early  May  increases  in  price  ceilings  for  principal  oilseed 

meals,  amounting  to  $lH  per  ton,  the  ceiling  price  for  flaxseed  was  advanced 
25  cents  per  bushel,  effective  Kay  17.   Fo  change  was  node  in  the  ceiling  price 
for  soybean:  ;  the  incre  is   in  silmeal  value  about  offset  the  G-cvernment  sub- 
y  to  processors  of  soybeans.   There  is  ho  ceiling  on  the  price  of  cotton- 
B  E  3d. 

The  current  low  level  of  butter  output  indicates  a  further  decline  in 
civilian  consumption  cf  batter  per  pers  e  for  19^6,  hut  civilian  r-upplies  of 
other  food  fats  per  person  nay  total  about  the  sar.e  as  last  year.  Total  dis- 
appearance of  food  fats  into  civilian  trade  channels  in  19^3  is  estimated  r.t 
U2. 3  pounds  per  person  (including  actual  weight  if  butter  and  fat  content  of 
narg  rin  ).   This  was  12  percent  below  the  average  for  19 35- 39* 
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Use  of  fats   and  oils    in  the  manufacture   of  soap  for  civilians  will  be 
slightly  less   in  1°AS   than   in  19^5»    if   quotas   are  continued  at  present 
levels-    The  civilian  cupply   of  soap  per  person   is    considerably  smaller   than 
in  19^5»    reflecting  an   increase  of  about '8  percent   in   the  civilian  population, 
due  chiefly  to  demobilization  of  military  personnel.      Use   of  fats   for  civilian 
soap  totaled  about   12.6  pounds  per  person  in  19^5i    somewhat  less   than  in  19^- 
but  slightly  above  the  1935" 39  average. 

Supplies   of   oils   and  fats   for  civilian   drying-oil  products    in  19^6. 
will  be  about  Uo  percent   larger  than  in  19*+5»    if  manufacturers'    quota's   are 
maintained  at   present  levelsc      The   increase   is   due   chiefly  to    the  sharp  reduc- 
tion since  the   end  of  hostilities   in  nilitary  procurement  of  drying-oil 
products   and  to   a  moderate   increase   in  production  of  linseed  oil.      Civilian 
demand  for  paint,    varnish,    linoleum,    and  other  drying-oil  products    is   strong 
and  at   present  prices    exceeds   supply  of   these  products  by  a  wide  margin. 

OUTLOOK 
Domestic   Production  of  Fats  and  Oils   Declining 

Production  of  all   fats   and.  oils   from  domestic  materials    in  19^+6   is   fore- 
cast  at  9»250  million  pounds,    roughly    2  percent   less   than   in  19^5      (Table  l6). 
Butter  production  is   materially  smaller.      Total   output   of   creamery  butter  for 
the  first    3  nonths   of  19^6   was   39  million  pounds   less   than  a  year   earlier.      A 
reduction  of  cottonseed-oil   output' also  has    occurred   this   year,    because  of   the 
sharply  reduced  cotton  crop  in  19^5»      Production  of  cottonseed  oil   in  January- 
April   19^-6   was   165  million  pounds   less    than  a  year  earlier.      These  decreases 
in  butter  and  cottonseed  oil   are  likely  to  outweigh   increases    in  lard,    linseed 
oil  and  grease  production. 

For  19^7*    a  decline   of  5   to   10  percent   from  the   19^-6  level  ray  occur   in 
domestic   production   of  fats   and  oils.      Recent   increases    in  prices    of  corn  and 
other  grains  have  resulted  in  below-average  price   ratios   between  hogs  and  corn, 
soybeans   and  corn,    and  flaxseed  and  wheat.      Continuation  of  the  hog-corn 
price  ratio   at   the  recently  reduced  level  probably  v/ill   lead  to   early  market- 
ings  of  hogs   from  the  19^-6   spring  pig  crop   in  the  fall  and  early  winter  and 
to  a  substantial   reduction   in   the  fall  pig  crco.      3oth  of  these   developments 
will  mean  less- lard  and  grease  next  year.      High  prices   for  corn   in  relation 
to   soybeans   apparently  are  influencing  farmers   to  plant  more  acres   to  corn 
and  less   to  soybeans    than  they  had  planned  earlier  this   spring.      The  increase 
in  wheat  prices   6ince  last   fall  has  had  a  pronounced  tendency  to  reduce  flax- 
seed acreage. 
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Table   2. -Exports    of  fats  ai         ile   from  ti  States   including 

reexports   of   items   imported  free   of   import   tax  or  duty  and  shipments  to 
U.   S.   territories,   1^'M-b 
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Actual   • : 
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13 

18 

13 

17 
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Trnde  figures  compiled  frc 


reports   :>?  the  Bureau    of  the  Census,  with   rupplementary 
data  on  shipments   to   U.    S.    territories   during  the  war  from  records  of    the   U.    S. 
Dept.    of  Agriculture.      Tentative   allocations   for  export   in  19^6,   U,    S.   Department 
of  Agriculture,  April  ■" ,   19H6.     Totalis  computed  from  unrrmded  numbers. 
1/   Increase  over  prewar  chiefly  represents  lend-lease   shipments   to  Russia. 
2/   Increase   over  prewar,  chiefly   represents  lend-lease   shipments  to  British  Services 
overseas. 
3/    Shipments  to  U.    S.    territories  partly  estimated. 
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Exports    and  Imports   ©f  Fats  Also  Declining 


Exports  of 


;ils  from  the  United  States,  which  reached  a  peak 


of  1.6  billion  pounds  in  19-13  and  again  in  1944.  declined  to  1.1  billion  pounds 
in  1945.   Tentative  allocations  cf  supplies  for  expert  this  year  total  slightly 
less  than  1  billion  pounds   (including  butter  in  terns  of  actual  weight,  and 
margarine,  shortening,  soap,  and  oilseeds  in  torus  cf  fat  content).   Lara  accounts 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  fat  scheduled  for  export  in  1946.   The  actual 
export  movement  for  the  first  three  months  of  1946  lagged  considerably  behind  allo- 
cations for  all  items  except  butter  ana  industrial  oils,  for  which  total  alloca- 
tions are  small.  Part  of  the  difficulty  arose  from  packing-house  strikes  in 
January,  with  resulting  delays  in  deliveries  ._f  lard  against  Government  c  ntracts. 
The  export  movement  -f  fats  is  likely  to  be  relatively  Large  during  the  spring  and 

Table  3. -Exports  of  lard  from  olio  United  States,  by 
countries  ,f  destination;  1935-46 


a 

Mexico    : 

:  Total 

Feriod 
and 
year 

United 
King- 
dom 

France 

Belgium 
and 
Nether- 
lands 

:  Scandi- 
navian 
:ceun- 
:    trios 

Mil. 

Eastern 
and 

Southern 
Eur  ~>T)e 

1/ 

USSR 

Cuba 

Mil. 

:    and        :»,. 

Others 

:    other    :   not 

:  i,0oT:erri.«  speci- 

.Kemi-2  /:    f ied 
:  sph--.rr/  :      3/ 

us     :e*  " 

ter-:Ix  riE 
,ria.0:ard 

ri, ;s:  ship- 
ments 

Mil. 

mi. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.          Mil. 

Mil.   Mil 

l.ba. 

ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb.  . 

1   ,.  . 

lb.  . 

1    bf  .          lb*. 

1  o»     1  b» 

Average, 

1935-39 

9S.7 

K, 

2.8 

1.2 

0*0 

___ 

16. G          5.8 

26.3   191.9 

1940 

SI. 4 

4.5 

IS. 7 

1.6 



67.4 

■47.2          8.9 

30.8  232.1 

1941 

247.9 

___ 

_ — 

■  2.8 

1.5 

4.4 

78.6 

30.1        27.8 

30.6   42,5.5 

1942 

485.1 

--— 

___ 

V 

.5        88.2 

be  .3 

15.7          5.8 

32.8   684 A 

1943 

504.4 

-__ 



•2      155.5 

50.8 

16.6          8.8 

38.9   7753 

1944 

393.9 

a 



— _ 

8.7     2; 

-•-.:    q 

66.8 

81.9        13.6 

55.  G   894.4 

1945 

L78.6 

62.7 

35.;: 

—_ 

46.8     107.0 

60.6 

91     Q           op.     0 

24.7   565.6 

1946: 

Allocatic 

am 

for  voar 

(tentat: 

Lve) 

95.4 

159.9 

58.0 

6  %C 

152.3 

— 

—110.2  **  5/62.1 

28.  j  670.0 

Jan  .-Mar 

• 

actual 

40.6 

27.3 

2.2 

— 

4.1 

7.6 

16.6   13.4          3.6  £/ll.9   127.2 

3U£ 


,   with   fjupplementary  eat  a   on   ship- 
f  the   U.    S.   Department   of 


ments  to  U.  3.  territories  during  the  war  from  records. 

Agriculture.  Tentative  allocations  for  1946,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

April  8,  1946,  Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers . 

l/  Includes  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Poland,  an'.  Switzerland. 

2/  Includes  Canada,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Vcnezula, 

3y  Includes  Japan  in  1940  and  1941. 

4/  Loss  than  50,000  pounds 

5/  Includes  47.3  million  pounds  unallocated  reserve. 

6/   Partly  estimated. 
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early  summer,  reflecting  fairly  large  Government  purchases  since  January. 

Of  the  total  exports  in  prospect  for  igU6,  approximately  150  million 
pounds  will  go  to  Latin  American  countries  and  Canada,  50  million  pounds  tc 
U.  S.  territories,  and  most  of  the  "balance  to  Europe.   Approximately  200  nillior 
pounds  of  fats  are  scheduled  to  be  taken  "by  UNRRA  for  eastern  and  southern 
Europe- ( exclusive  of  fatbacks  which  fall  under  the  meat  allocation),  180  nxllioi 
pounds  by  France,  and  slightly  over  100  million  pounds  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Smaller  quantities  will  go  to  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Italy,  Finland, 
the  Philippines,  and  British,,  French  and  Dutch  colonies  and  dominions.  Nearly 
70  million  pounds  of  the  estimated  supply  available  for  export  are  held  in 
unallocated  reserve,  pending  final  agreement  by  the  Combined  Food  Eoard  on  the- 
disposition  of  exports. 

The  United  States,  although  usually  0.  net  importer  of  fr.ts,  normally 
is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  lard.   In  immediate- prewar  years,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Cuba  provided  the  principal  markets  for  American  lard.   During  the 
war,  lard  from  the  United  States  was  important  in  the  British  fat  supply,  and 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  mounted  sharply.   In  addition,  substantial 
quantities • were  shipped  to  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  UNRRA 
countries,  none  of  which  normally  imports  much  American  lardt  -  took  fairly 
large  quantities  in- the  latter  -nart  of  19^5»  and -are  scheduled  to  received  a. 
major  share  of -American  lard  exports  in  19^6. 

Imports. of  fats  and -oils  into  the  United  States  in  19^-6  are  expected 
to  be  less  than  in  19^5t  when  a  total  of  902  million  pounds  was  received  ( in- 
cluding, fat  content  of  oil-bearing  materials  and  soap).   Prewar  imports  averager' 
about  2. billion  pounds  annually.  -The  principal  reductions  in  19^+6  imports 
will  be, in  sunflower >and  other  edible  vegetable  oils  andin  animal  fats,  chiefl; 
tallow..  Nearly  all  of  the  19^+6  world  export  supply  of  these  fats  is  destined 
for  European  countries;  imports  of  these  cils  and  fats  into  the  United  States 
in  January  to  March  this  year  totaled  only  2  million  pounds  compared  with  60 
million  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^5 •  -^n  increase  in  imports  of 
Argentine  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  into  the  United  States  is  scheduled  for  19^6- 
but  actual  movement  of  this  seed  and  oil  awaits  conclusion  of  current  negoti- 
ations between  the  Corr.odity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Argentine  Government. 

Shipments  of -copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands  continue  to  increase. 
April  exports  from  the  Philippines  totaled  2^,000  long  tons  compared  with 
lU,000  in  March,  12,000  in  February,  and  g,000  in  January.   However,  5,000  long 
tons  of  the  April  total  were  shipped  directly  to  Europe  for  the  account  of 
.UNRRA.   In  addition,  CCC  in  March  and  April  purchased  17   million  pounds  of 
coconut  oil  from  United  States  crushers  to  be  shipped  to  Europe  >for  the  account 
of  UNRRA.   This  purchase,  equivalent  to  12,000   long  tons  of  copra,  will  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  UNRPA  allocation  of  Philippine  copra.   Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  Philippine  export  supplies  of  copra  this  year  are  allocated  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  remaining  third  to  ether  countries,  chiefly  in  Europe. 

^--tal  imports  of  lauric-acid  oils  into  the  United  States  in  ljhS  (includ- 
ing copra  in  terms  of  oil)  probably  will  be  only  slightly  larger  than  in  19^5, 
despite  the  fairly  substantial  imports  of  Philippine  copra  in  prospect.   In  19^;, 
import  of  South  Sea  copra,  Ceylon  coconut  oil  and  copra,  and  Vest  African  palm 
kernels  amounted  to  210  million  pounds  in  terms  of  oil.   Shipments  of  copra  to 
the  United  States  from  the  South  Seas  were  terminated  in  M~rch,  and  no  Ceylon 
coconut  oil  and  copra  or  T,/est  African  palm  kernels  are  scheduled  for  imports 
into  the  United  States  this  year. 
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Table  4.-  Imports  of  fats  and  oils,  oil-bearin.tr  materials  in  terms 
of  oil,  and  manufactured  products,  fat  content,  United  States,  1927-46 


Other: 
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"£ry^ 
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Coco- 
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:  y 
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Mil. 

•  Mil . 
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Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 
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Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb-. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

!*._ 

lb. 

lb'. 

lb. 

1927  .... 

578 

4^ 

lbO 

U99 

55 

75 

35 

133 

98 

3 

1,678 

1928 

607 

5U 

169 

■   U36 

64 

71 

32 

125 

112 

3 

1,673 

1929  .... 

772 

■70 

262 

583 

79 

37 

32 

■  139 

150 

3 

2,177 

1930  .... 

■  693 

46 

287 

371 

U-6 

94 

12 

127 

15U 

3 

1.83U 

1931  .... 

6i4 

3^ 

25S 

360 

47 

61 

12 

ihU 

182 

4 

1,720 

1932  .... 

535 

15 

217 

239 

39 

be 

l 

^ 

93 

3 

1,313 

1933  -...' 

732 

20 

237 

U09 

si 

67 

7 

96 

13U 

3 

1,805 

1934  .... 

566 

17 

156 

4oi 

42 

'  -73 

51 

59 

110 

7 

.  1 ,481 

1935  .... 

64o 

91 

'  2Q8 

•  520 

35 

lHS 

236 

79 

1+75 

20 

2,590 

1936  .... 

551 

70 

339 

542 

74 

1U2 

101 

qU 

363 

9 

2,285 

1937  .... 

676 

2l4' 

4n 

756 

67 

74 

36 

123 

U09 

6 

2,772 

193S  .... 

687 

46 

271 

U37 

51 

.  50 

6 

85 

205 

6 

1,844 

1939  .... 

60S 

85 

289 

456 

73 

62 

8 

37 

125 

5 

1 ,800 

19^0  .... 

■758 

80 

227 

34q 

107 

54 

8 

42 

73 

k 

1,709 

iqUi 

764 

58 

^08 

u,;C 

179. 

■ '  31 

UR 

36 

50 

9 

1,969 

19^2  

133 

36 

7S 

"^00 

121 

32 

103 

64 

79 

3 

949 

19^3  ..... 

192 

26 

So 

271 

163 

26 

^7 

98 

76 

4 

963 

1944  

171 

38 

71 

28U 

166 

23 

79 

38 

10^ 

5/ 

'    980 

19^5 

183 

.   gl! 

66 

173 

139 

20 

4o 

33 

'  1U8 

2 

902 

iqU6 

Jan. -Mar. 

50 

15 

6 

4l 

Ui 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

166 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Totals  computed  from  unrounded 
numbers. 

1/  Includes  baba.sru  kernels  and  oil,  palm  kernels  and  oil,  murumuru  kernels,  ouri- 
cury  kernels,  and  tucum"  kernelr. 

2/  Includes  flaxseed  And  linseed  oil,  perilla  seed  and  oil,  tung  oil,  and  oiticica 
oil .  •   • 

3_/  Includes  cashew-shell  oil,  Japan  wax,  kapok  seed  and  oil,  hempseed  and  oil,  must- 
ard seed,  olive  oil,  "foots"  and  inedible,  rape  oil,  teaseed  oil,  vegetable  tallow 
and  "other  vegetable  f-;ts  and  oils." 

4/  Includes  corn  oil,  cottonseed  and  oil,  edible  olive  oil,  shelled  peanuts  (in  1944 
and  1945)  and  peanut  oil,  sesame  seed  and  oil,  soybean  oil,  and  sunflower  oil. 
5_/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Philippine  Coconut   Oil   to  Remain   Duty- Free  Ur.til   lg^c;; 
Import   Quota  of   200,600   Tons    Inpos ed 

The   Philippine   Trade  .Act,    signed  May  1,    I9U6,    pernits1  200,000. long  tons 
of  coconut  oil  'fron  the  Philippine:  Islands   to  enter    the  United   Stater   free 
of  duty  each  year  fron  I9U6  to  195^      Thereafter,    the  duty-free  quota  will  "be 
reduced  10,000  long  tons   each  year  until1  it   becomes    zero,    in'  197^*      ^he  Act 
also   establishes  a  naximun  for  total   imports  of  Philippine  coconut  oil, 
both  fre»  and  dutiable:,   at   200,000   tons    each  year  fron  I9U6  to  1973  inclusive. 
Under  previous  legislation,    there  would  have  been  no  limitation  on  the 
quantity:  of  Philippine:  coconut   oil'  imported  After  July:  3»    19^6,    but   the 
entire  quantity:  imported  would  have  become  dutiable  at   2  cents  per  pound,    the 
rate  now:  levied-  on  coconut   oil  from  foreign  countries   other  than  Cuba^      Pre- 
war inports  of  Philippine  coconut   oil  reached  a.  peak  of  181,000  long  tons   in 
19^1,    and  we::e  considerably  smaller  in  other  years. 

Provisions   of   the  Philippine  Trade  Act   ray  be  suspended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States    if  he  finds    that  the  Philippine  Government   is  not  carry- 
ing, out  certain  measures,    stipulated  by  the  Act,    to  grant  benefits    to   the 
United   States    in  return  for  the  benefits   accorded  to   the  Philippines   by  the 
Act. 

Copra  is   not  mentioned  in   the  Act;      imports    of  all  copra  renain   duty- free 
in  unlimited  quantities,    regardless   of  origin.      The  Act  provides    that  the 
excise  tax  on  the  first   domestic  processing  of  coconut  oil  of  foreign  origin 
except  from  the  Philippines  shall  continue  until   July  U,    197^  to  ^e  £.  cents 
per  pound-  more  than  the  rate  applicable   to   coconut  oil  of  Philippine    ■ 
origin   (now  3  cents   per  pound).      This   preference  may  be  suspended,    however, 
(as   it   has   been  since  the  beginning  of   the  war)  in  periods   when   supplies    of 
Philippine  copra  or  coconut  oil  for  the  United  States  are  determined  'by  the 
President  in  consultation -with  the  Philippine  Govern-ent   to  be  inadequate. 
Under  the  terns  of  the  Act  the  2-cent  additional   tax  on  coconut  oil  of  .non- 
Philippine,  foreign-  origin  would  be  terminated.    July  k,    19^7  •  '  •  •  • 

Civilian   Consumption  of  Pood  Pats   Reduced  in  l_9j+5_ '■> 
Further   Decline  Likely  This   Year 

Disappearance  of  food  fats    into   civilian   channels    in  19^5   is    estimated 
at  U2. 3  pounds   per  person,    about   2  pounds   less    than  a  year   earlier  and  approxi- 
mately 6  pounds  below  the  1935" 39  average.  '  Civilian  consumption  of  both  butter 
and  lard  declined  materially  in  19^5t    largely  because  of   reduced  output.      In 
contrast,.  19^5  civilian  consumption  of  margarine  and   shortening  was   noderately 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Table  5, -Civilian  disappearance  of  food  fats,  per  person, 

1935-45 


Butter 

:I£argarine  : 

■ 

Cooking 

Year 

(actual 

:  Lard 

: (fat  con-: 

Shortening : 

and  salad 

Total  2/ 

weight) 

j  tent)   : 

: 

oils  1/ 
Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound  s 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average 

1935-39 

16.7 

11.0 

2.3 

11  «T 

6.3 

48,0 

1940 

16.9 

14.7 

1.9 

8e» 

7.5 

50.0 

1941 

15.9 

14.1 

2.2 

10e4 

8.2 

50.8   ■ 

1942 

15,6 

13.6 

2.2 

8.9 

7.6 

47.9 

1943 

11.7 

14.6 

3.1 

9.8 

6.4 

45.6   ■ 

1944 

12.0 

13.8 

3.1 

9.? 

6.5 

44.6   - 

1945  3/ 

i  10.  y 

12.1 

3.3 

10,0 

6.0 

42.3 

l/  Includes  some  animal  fat  ana  edible  oils  used  in  salad  dressing,  mayonnaise, 

bakery  goods,  confectionery,  potato  chips,  roasted  nuts,  canned  fish,  and  canned 

s  oup  » 

2/   Computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

3/  Preliminary. 

A  further  moderate  decline  in  total  civilian  supplies  of  food  futs,  per 
person,  is  likely  in  1946.   The  decline  will  occur  muinly  in  butter.   Supplies  per 
person  of  food  fats  other  than  butter  may  not  be  much  different  in  total,  from  . 
1945. 


Creamery  butter  production  in  January-March  1946  totaled  only  212  million 
pounds,  89  million  pounds  (30  percent)  loss  than  a  year  earlier.  Preliminary 
reports  for  April  indicate  a  similar  percentage  lag  behind  1345,   Butter  produc- 
tion may  be  expected  tc  continue  under  that  of   last  ye^r,  at  least  until  fall,  ■ 
Last  fall,  butter  output  was  extremely  low,  reflecting  increased  sales  of  fluid 
milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream  following  removal  of  most  wartime  restrictions  m   dairy 
products. 

Output  of  If.  rd  and  rendered  pork  fat  in  1946  v/ill  be  moderately  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  Production  in  federally  inspected  plants  in  the  first  4 
months  this  year  totaled  522  milliun  pounds,  18  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier , 
During  the  spring,  and  summer,  lard  .output  probably  will  remain  above  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  bhe  12-poroont  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  lostyoar 

Production  .f  tiro  four  ediole  vegetable  oils  (cottonseed,  soybean,  corn, 
and  peanut)  this  year  will  bo  moderately  less  than  in  1345.  There  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  cottonsood-oil  output  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.   By 
.January  1,  1946,  over  60  percent  of  the  3,200,000  tons  of  cottonseed  estiiru  ted  to 
be  available  for  crushing  in  the  1945-46  season  had  already  been  crushed.  Pro- 
duction of  cotton-seed  oil  between  January  1  and  August  1  this  year  will  be  approx- 
imately 400  million  pounds  compared  with  an  output  of  675  million  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1945, 

Military  procurement  of  f-.'&d  fats  is  sharply  reduced  this  year,  but  the 
effect  of  this  reduction  on  civilian  supplies  is  partly  offset  by  the  increase  in 
civilian  population. 
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USE  OF  FATS  IN  PRODUCTION  OF  SOAP,  UNITED  STATES.  1931-45 
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U     S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC  45954 


BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 


Total  production  of  soap,  though  less  than  in  1944,  was  relatively  large  in'  1945. 
But  military  procurement  of  soap  also  was  large,  and  exports  (chiefly  for  European 
relief)  were  at  a  record  high.  The  supply  of  soap  available  to  civilians  in  1945  was 
the  smallest  since  1938. 

"'-  Military  procurement  of  soap  in  1946  is  drastically  reduced  from  the  1945  level. 
Under  present  quotas,  total  use  of  fats  in  soap  manufacture  for  civi 1 ians  will  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1945,  but  the  civilian  population  is  about  8, percent  larger  this  year 
than  last.   Stocks  of  soap  fats  are  now  unusually  small,  but  may  increase  moderately  in 

•the  latter  part  of  the  year  if  scheduled  imports  of  copra  from  the  Philippines  are  met. 

"Demand  for  soap  fats  will  continue  strong  in  relation  to  supply  until  mid-1947  at  least. 
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SUPPLY  AND  UTILIZATION  05  SOAP  PATS 
IK  19U5  A1TD  19U6 

Suprlies  of  Span  Fats  and  Rosin  Reduced  in.  19^5  • 

1/ 
Production  and  imports  of  the  fats  and, oils  used  principally  in  soap 

Were  smaller  in  19^5  than  in  I9HH  "but  larger  -than  in  any  other  year'  since  I9U1. 

Output  of  inedible' tallow  and  greases  declined  nearly  200' million  pounds  in 

1°U5, '  to  1,751  'mill ion  pounds.   Use  of  lard  in  soap  was  reduced  "by  about  95 

million  pounds' compared  with  19^-.   Production  of  fish  oils  decreased  about 

30  million  pounds  to  Ilk   million  (preliminary).   On  the' other' hand,  imports 

of  soap  fats  —  mainly  lauric-acid  oils  and  palm  oil  —  increased  about  Uo 

million  pounds  to  a  total  of  390  million  pounds.  .'. 

Factory  and  warehouse  stocks  of  major  soap  fats  were  reduced  about 
120  million  pounds  during  the  year,  to  a  total  of  UQ2  million  pounds  on 
December  31 ,  which  was  the  smallest  since  1928.   Tallow  and  grease  inventories 
were  at  the  unusually  low  figure  of  200  million  pounds  at  the  year-end,  70 
million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier.   There  was  also  a  reduction  during 
the  year  of  nearly  80  million  pounds  in  fish-oil  inventories.   Stocks  of 
lauric-acid  oils,  largSJy  held  by  the  Government,  were  about  50  million  pounds 
larger  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning.   During  the  first  quarter 
of  19^6  the  Government  released  most  of  its  stock-pile  holdings  of  lauric- 
acid  oils  to  soap  manufacturers  and  other  industrial  users. 

With  stocks  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  declining  rapidly  in  early 
19^5 1  users'  and  producers'  inventories  were  limited  by  War  Food  Order  67, 
Amendment  6,  effective  in  early  March  19^+5  •   This  order  also  provided  a 
limited  preference-  for  uses  other  than  soap,  by  requiring  producers  of  inedible 
tallow  and  greases  to  reserve  50  percent  of  each  month's  production  to  fill 
orders  for  nonsoap  uses.   The  use-preference  provision  of  the  order  was  ter- 
minated October  1,  19^5 •   Inventory  restrictions,  however,  were  continued  in 
effect . 

Use  of  rosin  in  soap  in  19'45.  totaling  122  million  pounds,  was  71 
million  pounds  less  than  I9UU.   Restrictions  were  established  in  late  February 
19^5  on   the  use  of  rosin  in  civilian  soap,  as  well  as  other  civilian  products, 
by  War  Production  Board  Order  K-387,  to  conserve  supplies  for  war  purposes. 
As  a  result,  the  rate  of  use  declined  steadily  during  19^5 •   Fourth-quarter 
consumption  of  rosin  in  soap  was  only  16  million  pounds  compared  with  U2 
million  pounds  in  the  first  quarter.   Restrictions  on  use  of  rosin  were  ended 
in  early  February  1 9*4-6 . 

Increasing  quantities  of  tall  oil  and  tall-oil  fatty  acids  apparently 
have  been  used  in  soap  in  recent  years  to  supplement  short  supplies  of  soap 
fats  and  rosin.   Tall  oil  also  has  been  used  in  the  dryings  oil  industries, 
particularly  in  paint  and  varnish.  Production  of  crude  tall  oil  has  been 
increasing  since  1938,   as  the  following  data  (reported  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture )  show : 

l/  Coconut,  palm,  palm-kernel,  babassu,  and  fish  oils,  and  inedible  tallow 
and  grease. 


may-ju:i  19U6  -  lU  - 

Year  berinninr  April     l.OCO  tons         Year  beginning-  April     l^CC'0_t°pi 

1937  11.3  (Estimated)       I9U2  39-U 

1932  8.1  (Estimated)       I9U3 70.  U 

1939  13.3  19W1 c S0.1 

19Uo  18. U  19U5 9U.8 

19^1  26.9 

Soap  Output  Also  Reduced  in  19^5; 

Civilian  Supply  Smallest  Since  1938 

Total  use  of  saponif iable  materials  in  soap  in  15^5,  including  tall 
oil  end  rosin,  was  10  percent  smaller  than  in  19^.  but  larger  than  in  any 
earlier  year  except  19^1.   (Table  8). 

Exports  of  soap  in  19^5.  including  shipments  to  U.  S,  territories, 
totaled  75  million  poundsi_(in  terms  of  fat  content),  compared  with  UU  million 
pounds  in  I9UU  and  a  prewar  average  of  31  million  pounds.   Procurement  of  soap 
for  use  of  the  armed  forces  in  19^5  v'&s  slightly  less  than  in  l^hk   but  sub- 
stantially more  than  in  any  other  year.   Use  of  soap  in  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber,  textiles,  and  other  industrial  products  also  was  slightly 
less  than  in  I9HH  but  lar^°r  than  in  other  earlier  years.  (Table  7) 

Estimated  use  of  fats  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  ■for  civilians, 
excluding  rosin  soap,  amounted  to  12.6  pounds  per  person  in  19^5-   This  was 
the  lowest  per-person  civilian  use  since  193&  ^nd  compares  with  lU.O  pounds 
in  19*+^  a.nd  an  average  civilian  disappearance  of  13-5  pounds  in  lc<37— ^1  - 

Quotas  limiting  each  manufacturer's  total  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  for  civilians  were  reduced  in  19^5«   ^-e  Quotas  for  bar 
and  package  soap  (types  commonly  bought  for  household  consumption)  were 
reduced  from  90  percent  of  ba.se-period  use  (19^0  and  19^1)  in  I9UU  to  85 
percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1.9^5 »  and  to  7^+  percent  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters,  then  raised  to  78  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter.   Quotas  for 
bulk  package  soap  (purchased  chiefly  by  laundries,  restaurants,  and  hotels) 
were  reduced  from  the  I9HU  level  of  110  percent  to  90  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  19U5  and  to  8H  percent  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Percentage  Use  of  Tallow  and  Grease 

Continues  High;  Laurie-Acid  Oils  Low 

As  in  earlier  war  years,  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  the  fats 
used  in  eqap  manufacture  in  19^5  consisted  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases, 
and  a  small  percentage  consisted  of  lauric-acid  oils.   (Table  8  ).   Inedible 
tallow  and  grease  comprised  Go   percent  of  all  sapondf iable  materials,  includ- 
ing rosin,  used  in  soap  in  19^5  compared  with  ^9  Percent  in  prewar  years. 
Fatty  acids  and  other  secondary  fatty  products,  and  tall  oil,  comprised  17 
percent  compared  with  10  percent  before  the  war.   Lauric-acid  oils  constituted 
only  5  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  22  percent  prewar. 


\T/  Also  includes  military  procurement  for  civilian  relief  abroad  and  -rocurenen^ 
by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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Table  g .-  Soap:   Fate,  oil6,  and  rosin  used  in  manufacture ,  I9UI-U5 


Item 


19*U 


I9U2 


19^3 


19U1+ 


19^5  1/ 


Hard  oil6  (tallow  claB6): 
Slow  lathering  - 

Tallow,  inedible  

Greases  

Whale  and  fish  oils  .... 

Palm  oil  

Tallow,  edible  

Lard  2/  

Oleostearine  

Total  

Quick  lathering  - 

Coconut  oil  

Palm-kernel   oil    

BabaBBu  oil    

Total   

Soft  pile:  : 

Secondary  fats  and  oils        : 

and  tall  oil  2/   :         190,000 

Olive  oil ,   sulphured  and     : 

inedible   :  10,584 

Soybean  oil   :  24,737 

Cottonseed  oil    :  3,010 

Corn  oil   :  4,948 

Castor  oil  :      1,976 

Linseed  oil  ....:      2,278 

Peanut  oil  :       597 

Sesame  oil  :        3o4 

Oleo  oil  :       189 

Hapeeeed  oil  :         5 

Olive  oil,  edible  :        84 

Heat's  foot  oil  :        35 

Other  vegetable  oils : 1.162 

Total  :    219. qpQ 

Total  fats  and  oils   ...:     2.111.857 

Rosin  4/ :         103, 06l 

Total   saponifiable 
materials    :      2,1+36,918 


1.000  lb.     1.000  lb.        1.000  lb.       1.000  lb.       1.000  lb. 


1.057,303 

1,188.923 

896,286 

1,005,777 

952.335 

310,487 

338. 97U 

463,811 

524,156 

U12.105 

76,312 

72. HOI 

44,972 

50,900 

114,346 

129,871 

55,865 

32.621 

19.675 

24,452 

4,826 

63U 

4,652 

43,761 

32.067 

89 

96 

74,039 

176,266 

82,070 

70 

481 

275 

211 



1.578.958 

1.657.176 

1.516.656 

1.820.746 

1.617.175 

484,124 

l4o,487 

142,346 

131,558 

59.352 

1,113 

1,028 

l,S4o 

1.938 

29.967 

29.751 

iq.l0«5 

25.81U 

13.006 

12.477 

514.990 

160.620 

170.000 

146.^02 

121.796 

190,000 


280,125  331, 6U3     .       393.505 


5,188 

5,486 

2.956 

1,986 

31,510 

15,1+28 

3.25S 

4.219 

2,863 

991 

586 

1,695 

4,102 

•    831 

887 

721 

1.599 

878 

16,962 

1.399 

U.019 

1.697 

2,253 

915 

U85 

256 

564 

8U6 

I89 

70 

— 

— 

205 

2,160 
1 

3,243 

3.685 

27 
19 

2.487 


11 

68 

675 


83 

9 

3.164 


2.Q60.689 


97.850 
2.158.539 


L335JEH 

119,804 

2,115.137 


193.144 
2,526,000 


18 

7 

2.138 


242^691  108.677  165.608  Ull.iiE 


2.312.856       2.150.505 


121,522 
2.272,027 


Fate  and  oils,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  ro6in,  Naval  Stores 
Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  rendered  pork  fat. 

3_/  Inedible  animal  stearin,  grease  (lard)  oil,  tallow  oil,  foot6,  palm  oil  residue,  tall 
oil,  red  oil,  stearic  acid,  and  other  fatty  acids.  Before  1943,  estimated  largely  on  the 
basis  of  reported  total  factory  consumption  of  these  items. 

4/  194l  and  1942,  consumption  of  rosin  was  reported  on  a  crop-year  ba6is  (April-March). 
Data  are  placed  in  calendar  year  in  which  mo6t  of  the  season  occurs,  e.g.,  1942-43  data 
are  placed  in  calendar  year  1942.   1943-45.  annual  totals  computed  from  ouarterly  reports. 
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Table  6. -Use  of  leading  types  of  fats  and  other  eaponifiable 
materials  in  soap,  as  percentage  of  total  use,  average  1937~Ul> 

annual  lPUU  and  I9U5 


Material               :  ^!!f ,ff  ;      I9UU  19^5  l/ 
;  l9/)7-4i : : - 

:  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Inedible  tallow  and  greases  .....'  US. 7  '  60.6  60.1 

Laurie-acid  oils  , :  21.6  5.8  5.3 

Other  "hard"  oils  and  fats  2 /  . . t  12.6  11. 5  11.1 

"Soft"  oils  3/ :  2.'6  1,3  .8 

Secondary  fatty  materials       '•  '. 

and  tall  oil  _/ :  9.6  ljj.1  17-3 

Rosin :  U.9  7.7  5^ 

* 

•  __________ 

Total  :  100. 0~~  100. 0~~  100.0 


Based  on  tattle  8,  page  16  of  this  report. 

1/   Preliminary. 

_/  Mainly  pain. oil,  fish  oils,  editle  tallow,  and  lard. 

_/  Mainly  inedible  olive  oil  and  olive  oil  "foots",  castor  oil,  and  soybean 

oil. 

_/  Largely  refining  residues  or  foots,  fatty  acids,  and  tall  oil. 

Soap  Surrply  Per  Person  Reduced  in  19^6 
Under  Present  Quotas 

If  quotas  controlling  manufacturers1  use  of  fats  and  oils  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  for  civilians  are  maintained  at  present  levels  for  the  "balance 
of  19^6,  the  use  of  fats  in  civilian  soap  this  year  will  "be  about  3  percent  less 
in  total  than  in  I9U5.   And  with  an  8-percent  increase  in  civilian  population, 
resulting  chiefly  from  demobilization  of  military  personnel,  soap  supplies  are 
considerably  less  per  person  this  year  than  last. 

Production  of  Spap  Fats  Increased  in  I9U6; 
To  Decline  in  I9U7 

Apparent  production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  in  January -March 
19^6  amounted  to  U99  million  rounds,  3  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. "Factory" 
tallow  showed  an  increase  of  J   percent',  partly  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
average  live  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered.   Cattle  are  expected  to  average  .some- 
what lighter  in  weight  compared  with  I9U5,  during  the  summer- and  fr.ll,  and  total 
cattle  slaughter  for  the -year  is  likely  to  be  moderately  smaller  than  last."Fac- 
tory"grease  production  in  January-March  was  up  5  percent  from  I9U5,  reflecting 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered.   With  the  pig  crop  last  fall  esti- 
mated to  be  12  pecent  larger  than  the' I9UU  fall  crop,  hog  slaughter  is  expected 
to  continue  ahead  of  I9U5  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  19U6.   Spring  pigsa-ro 
expected  to  be  marketed  relatively  early  which  will  mean  a  larger  slaughter  of 
hogs  in  the  fourth  quarter  this  year  than  last_  Production  of  greases  probably 
will  continue  to  show  an  increase  over  last  year's  lev-el  through  December. 

Prospects  for  aninal-fat  production  are  less  promising  for  10^7  than 
for  I9U6.   Cattle  slaughter  apparently  is  trending  downward,  and  fewer  cattle 
may  be  slaughtered  in  19U7  than  in  I9U6.  A  rather  sharp  decline  in  hog  slaughter 
is  ahticipated  bginning  early  in  19^7.  Because  of  the  unfavorable  hog-corn  price 
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ratio  in  prospect  ,  .the  proportion  of  spring  pigs  marketed  in  October-December 
this  year  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  usual,  and  considerably  larger  than  last 
year,   v/hen  the  proportion  marketed  in  the  fourth  quarter  was  relatively  snail. 
This  will  mean  that  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  spring  pig  crop  will  remain 
to  be  nark  ted  after  December  31  this  year  than  last.   In  addition,  a  material 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  lg^G  fall  nig  crop  is  anticipated,  which  will 
mean  fewer  hogs  for  "slaughter  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  19^7  than  in  the 
spring  and  summer  this  ^enr„  Production  of  inedible  tallow  and  greasen  may 
be  100  million  to  150  million  pounds  smaller  in  I9U7  than  in  I9U6.  Produc- 
tion 'of  edible  animal  fats  also  willbe  reduced  next  year,  particularly  that  of 
lard.  / 

Military  procurement  of  soap  is  drastically .  reduced  this  year,  and 
some  increase  in  total  stocks  of  the  fats  and  oils  used  principally  in  soa^  is 
likely  in  the  latter  half  of  19^6,  if  quotas  for  civilian  use  of  fats  and  oils 
are  maintained  at  present  levels.   Stocks  of  the  0ajor  soap  fats  on  April  1 
were  nearly  100  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

TRENDS  IN  DRYING-OIL  PRODUCTS,  I9U5  MD.I9U6 

Use  of  Oils  and  Fat s  in  Drying-oil 
Products  in  I9U5  Least  Since  1938 

Use  of  primary  oils  and  fats  in  paints,  varnishes,  floor  cov-rin^s, 
oilcloth,  and  minting  inks  totaled  755  million  pounds  in  19^5i  the  smallest 
since  1933.   In  l^UU,  7gl  million  pounds  were  used  and  in  19^1,  the  peak 
year  to  date,  1,052  million  pounds.  Military  orocurement  of  pa int,  varnish, 
floor  coverings,  ^nd  oilcloth  in  I9U5  amounted  to  approximately  120  million 
pounds,  fat  content,  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.   With  this  deduction, 
use  of*  oils  and  fats  in  civilian  drying-oil  products-  was  about  635  million 
pounds  , the  smallest  since  193^  (Table  9). 

The  reduction  in  output  of  dryinr-oil  products  for  civilian?  in  19^5 
was  due  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  domestic  production  of  lirseed  oil  and  in 
imports'  of  flaxseed.   The  supply  situation  tightened  rapidly  in  early  I9U5, 
and  manufacturers'  quotas  for  use  of  oi.is  and  fats  in  T?aint  and  varnish,  floor 
coverings  and  oilcloth  —  naintained  throughout  l^k^   at  70  aercent  of  base- 
period  use  —  were  reduced  in  the  first  quarter  of  I9U5  to  50  percent  and  in 
thg  second  quarter  to  Uo  percent.  With  the  harvest  of  the  new-crop  flaxseed 
last  summer  quot  g,e  were  increased  to  U5  percent  of  base-period  use.   In  the 
fourth  quarter,  quotas  were  extended  to  cover  oils  and  fats  for  both  military 
and  civilian  use,  and  were  placed  at  75  percent  of  base-period  use.   it  was 
estimated  that  military  purchases  would  take  about  10  percent,  leaving  at  that 
time  about  65  percent  of  base-period  use  for  civilian  croducts. 

Users  of  linseed  oil  were  prohibited  by  WF0  12H,  effective  February  1, 
19^5  from  increasing  inventories  above  a  30-day  supply.   This  limit  was  raised 
to  a  bO-day  supply  on  September  1,  when  supplies  wore  eased  somewhat  by  crushing 
of  new- crop  flaxseed. 

Reduced  manufacturers'  quotas  in  19^5  1~or  civilian  products  were  re- 
flected in  declines  in  total  use  (includinr  military)  of  oils  and  fats  in 
paints  and  varnishes,  and  in  floor  coverings  and  oilcloth  (Tables  10  and  ll) . 
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UTILIZATION   OF  FATS  AND  OILS   IN    DRYING-OIL 
PRODUCTS,  UNITED   STATES,  1  931  -  45 


POUNDS 

(MILLIONS) 


900 


600 


300 


Excluding  military 
—  procurement     — 


900 


600 


300 


/• 


Floor  coverings  and  oilcloth 


1931 


1933 


1935 


1937 


1939 


1941 


1943 


1945 


1947 


*  PAINT  AND  VARNISH.  FLOOR  COVERINGS  AND  OILCLOTH,  AND  PRINTING  INK 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC    45973  BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 


Despite  an  increase  in  domestic  flaxseed  production,  supplies  ot  drying  oils 
during  the  war  were  limited  by  difficulties  in  importing  foreign  oils  and  oilseeds  — 
notably  Chinese  tung  oil  and  Argentine  flaxseed  —  and  by  large  exports  of  linseed  oil 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Use  of  drying  oils  in  civilian  products  in  the  United  States  was 
further  restricted  by  relatively   large  military  procurement. 

Supplies  ot  drying  oils  may  be  increased  in  the  latter  half  of  1946  by  augmented 
imports  of  flaxseed.  With  industrial  production  at  a  high  level  and  building  activity 
increasing  rapidly,  civilian  demand  for  drying-oil  products  will  be  strong  until  mid- 
1917  at    least. 
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Total  use  in  paints  and  varnishes  vks  about  30  million  pounas  less  in  1945  than 
in  1344  unci  about  250  million  poun  a  loss  than  ;  eak  use  in  1941. 

Use  of  oils  an<i  fats  in  j rinting  inks,  unrestricted  by  quotas,  rose  to 
37  million  pounus  in  1945  (tabic  12).   This  was  larger  than  in  any  earlier 
yonr  and  eonpir^s  \7lth  previous  |  ^aks  of  29  million  pounds  in  1941  and  30 
million  pounds  in  1944, 

Une  of  Linseed  and  Castor  Oils  Reduced  in  1945; 
Use  of  Other  Oils  Increased 


Use  of  linseed  oil  in  drying-oi]  products  was  reduced  from  624  million 
pounds  in  1944  to  584  million  pounus  in  1945,   This  decline  was  a  result  of  a 
substantial  reduction  in  output  of  linseed  oil  lost  year.  Production  of  oil 
from  domestic  flaxseed  in  1945  totaled  only  454  million  pounds,  278  million 
pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  least  since  lo40.   With  imports  of 
flaxseed  in  1945  the  smallest  in  36  years,  output  of  linseed  oil  'from  imported 
seed  declined  to  72  million  pounds,  132  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier, 
Stocks  of  flaxseed  were  virtually  exhaustea  before  the  1945  domestic  crop  was 
harvested;  total  output  of  linseed  oil   in  April-June  was  the  smallest  for  any 
quarter  sinee  1938,   In  early  May  1345,  the  Department  >^f  Agriculture  released 
Government  stocks  of  linseed  oil,  amounting  to  about  75  million  pounds,  to  help 
meet  manufacturers*  quote s. 

Exports  of  linseed  oil  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  totaled  309  million 
pounds  in  1944,  were  discontinued  in  1~45.   Exports  of  linseed  oil  t  i  all  des- 
tinations in  1945,  includinL  oil  that  passed  through  the  U.  S.  Customs  enroute 
from  Argentina  to  France,  totaled  24  million  ; ounos  compared  with  314  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.   Factory  and  warehouse  stacks  wore  reduced  from  the 
relatively  high  level  of  264  million  pounas  at  the  beginning  of  1945  to  180 
million  pounas  at  the  year's  end. 

The  supply  of  dehydrated  castor  oil  was  materially  smaller  in  1945 
than  a  year  earlier  as  a  result  of  reduced  imports  :f   Brazilian  cast  r  beans 
and  oil.   Use  of  the  dehydrated  oil  in  drying  oil  products  totaled  45  million 
pounos,  20  million  pounds  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic  producti 'n  of  tung  oil  ant.  imports  of  Brazilian  oiticiaa  oil 
increased  in  1945,  and  use  of  those  two  oils  also  increased.   Factory  and 
warehouse  stocks  of  tung  oil  were  reduced  from  20  million  pounds-  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  6  million  pounds  at  the  end. 

Use  of  fish  oils  in  drying-oil  products  increased  from  40  million 
pounos  in  1S44  to  50  million  pounds  in  1945.   Use  of  fish  oils  in  soap  also 
-..-  .z    increased,  despite  a  doolino  ir.  production,  and  stocks  of  fish  oils  were  / 
reduced  about  80  million  pounds  during  the  year. 

As  in  earli  r  war  years,  use  of  soybean  oil  in  drying-oil  products 
wus  limited  in  1945  to  quantities  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  W0  29,  This  use  jf  soybean  oil  was  restricted  o0._ut  as  severely  dur- 
ing the  first  three  quarters  of  lb45  as  a  year  earlier,  out  was  permitted  to 
increase"  in  the  last  quarter.   The  total  for  1945  was  26  million  pounds,  34 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  15  percent  less  than  prewar. 
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Volume  of  Pj^ing,  Oils  Increased  in  19U6; 
But  Demand  Exceeds  Supply 

Production  of  linseod  oil  from  domestic  flaxseed  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  in  I9U6  than  in  19^5,  reflecting  the  sharply  increased  crop 
of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States  in  19^5.  It  was.  announced  in  late  March  that 

arrangements  had  been  completed  to  buy  about  100,000  ton?!  (3*6  million 
bushels)  of  Uruguayan  flaxseed  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
By  mid-May,  approximately  1  million  bushels  for  the  United  States  was  being 
loaded  or  was  afloat.  Negotiations  for  Argentine  flaxseed  have  been  in  pro- 
gress for  some  months. The  Argertins  crop  harvested  in  early  19^6  was  moderately 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  export  supplies  have  increased.-  ■  Little  or  no 
flaxseed  is  expected  from  Canada  this  year. 

Production  of  Brazilian  castor  beans  is  believed  to  be  larger  this,  year 
than  last.  Imnorts  of  castor  beans,  and  oil  in  January -March  -19^6*  a*  "HI  mil- 
lion pounds,  oil  equivalent,  were  10  percent  large*  than  a 'year  earlier. 


About  Uo  percent  more  fats  and -oils  will  be  used  -in  civilian  -drying-oil 
products  this  year  than  last,  if  auotas  are  continued  at  'present  levels.  But 
civilian  demand  is  strong  and  exceeds  current  supplies -by -a  wide  margin.-  ••- 


Table  9. -Domestic  utilization  of  oils  and  fats  in  drying-oil  products,  United 
'  "      -'•■      ■"    States,  1931-U5        r 


Year 


:'       :" Floor  " 

:  Paint  "'  :  coverings 
:  and     :   and 

: varnish  : oilcloth 

1/ •__!/ 


Printing 
inks 

2/ 


Total 


-  ■  « Total  for 
Military*  Uv  S».-  civilians 
pro'*--  :and  for  expo'rt 

curemeht'  :of'  manufactured 


1L 


: 1.000  lb.   1,000  lb."  1,000  lb.    1,000  lb.    1.000  lb. 


1 


52U.909 
Uo6,3b7 
U6l,lU2 
506,091 
60S  ,788 

652,06*+ 
70i,oiU 
56U.773 
67^.973 
65^,175 
SS6.1S9 
77U.U.5 
691,033 

667,955 
639,610 


73.^73 
57.515' 

■69,03s 
67.su 
so,S3i 

101, 33^ 

101,380 

sU.ioo 
107,721 

111,813 

136, SUo 

116,235 

7U.U66 
83,1+09 
77,^07 


13.2SU  611,666  '           — • 

10,1+31  ^.313  ' 

13,1119  sUU.Ugg  .     — r 

15,51+11  589,1+1+6  -•-*-• 

lS.ooo  707.619.  :— - 

20,206  773.6ol+ 

26,213  823, 607 

21.8SU  670,757 

22,873  806,56r 

21,17s7  787.166  1+/:  20,000 

29,319  1,052,31+s  %/  50,000 

17*339  908,059  5/100,000 

22.US3  7^7.932  5/150,000 

30,020  781, 38U  120,000 

37,291  75U.S03  120,000 


1931 
1932 
1933 
193U 

1^35 
1936 

1937 
193S 

1939 
I9U0 

19U1 
19I+2 
19U3 
19UU 

19U5 

» 

]J   Factory  cons'onrption  in  paint  and  varnish,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 

Sensus,  plus  the  difference  > efcween  total  domestic  disappearance  and  total 
actory  consumption  of  linseed  oil,  tung  oil,  perilla  oil,  and  oiticica-oil, 
/  Factory  consumption  (Bureau  of  the  Census./ 
3/  Procurement  by  the  armed  forces  of  drying  oils  and  of  paint,  varnish, 
floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  and  other  coated  fabrics  in  terms  of  oila-  and  fats, 
used  in  manufacture  (U.  S^  Dent,  of  Agriculture). 
U/  Estimated. 
*J   Partly  estimated. 


products 
1-.000  lb. 

•  •  611 , 666 

•^,313 

5UU.U99 

■  ^SQ.UliS 

707,619 
773, 60U 

828,607 
670,757 
806,567 
?67,l66 
1,002, 3U8 

808,059 
637,982 
661, 3SU 
6311,808 
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Table    10.  -  Estimated  con  sump  ti<  n     f   ails  and  fats   in 
paints  :  nc  varnishes.  United  States,   1941-45 


I  ton. 


1941 


1,000   lb.: 1,000  lb„: 1,000   lb. 


1944 
TTOOOlb. 


1945  1/ 


1,000   lb. 


Linseed   oil  2/ .....: 

Castor  oil,   dehydr  ted  :(    .*   ~iq 

C -as tor  oil,     No.    1  aiidl»c3:( 


650,698        654,904     3/614,006      516,150     483,203 
50,473  12,674        63,813        44,. 


Fish   oil    . .  .. 40 

Soybean  oil . , :      41 

Tung   oil  2/ ,,..:      65 

Oiticica  oil  2/  ••••••c»«o« :ft/35 

Perilla   oil  2/    • «~     6 

Coconut   oil : 

Cottonseed  oil  % 

Raposeed  oil  .  < : 

Com  oil  . , : 

Babassu  oil : 

Pa  lm  oil  .  c . . .  , , : 

Olive  oil,  inedible. : 

Peanut  oil  ,  . .  • 

Other  vegetable  oils  ....••:  5/ 

Grea  so .. . .  ; 

Tallow,  inedible  .......  t .  * s  ■ 

Marine  mammal  oil  : 

Neat' 3-foot  oil  .....: 

Oloo  oil  , : 

Tallow,  edible  *.....: 


,653 

Cl  ,  fcj  O  O 

,594 

25,307 

,332 

10,896 

,766 

8,094 

,959  3/ 

2,196 

919 

180 

196 

418 

103 

40 

848 

63 

-. — 

23 

3,673 

12,643 

7  ,703 

25,153 

57,880 

42,994 

20,462 

19,105 

25,624 

9,667 

8,064 

16,959 

2,668 

8,824 

16,503 

l,Ooo 

411 

161 

37 

32 

24 

161 

74 

174 

29 

12 

9 

29 

13 

13 

—-- 

M  — 

300 

150 

364 

26 

37 


234 

206 

160 

3 

40 

2 

4 


673 

99 
15 

23 


54 

1,912 

41 

22 

7 

44 



28 

Total  .....  ......  :~886,189   774,485""   691,035   667,955   639~,61j 


Compiled  from  report; 


■"=  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  as  noted. 


l/  Proliminaryo 

2/ Factory  consumption  in  paint  and  varnish,  reported  by  the  Bureau  of .  tho  Census, 
plus  tho  difforonoc  between  total  domestic  disappearance  and  total  factory  consump- 
tion* ' 
3/  Revised, 

4/  Estimated  as  difforonco  botwoon  imports  for  consumption  of  cLtioia  oil  and 
roportod  use  of  "other  vegetable  oils"  (nssumod  to  bo.citicia  oil)  in  linoloun. 
oilcloth,  and  printing  inks, 
5/  Estimate 
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Tatle  11. -Factory  consumption  of  oils  and  fats  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  Coverings 
and  oilcloth,  United  States,  I9U1-U5 


I  ten 


19Ul 


3.9U2 


19^3 


I9UU 


I9U5  1/ 


E'l.OOO  lh.   1,000  lb.  1.000  ljb.  1.000  11>.  1.000  lb. 


Linseed  oil  ;:  110,236 

Fish  oil :  lU,  6S2 

Csstor  oil,  dehydrated  :  ( 

Castor  oil,  No.l  and  Ho.  3  ...:  (  x*295 

Soybean  oil  :  7*666 

Tunf:  oil  :  1,896 

Oticica  Oil  :  2/  723 

Perilla  oil  ._ ..;  3U0 

Corn  oil  ;;  1 

Babassu  oil  ;  

Coconut  oil  :  

• 
• 

Marine  mammal  oil  :  — _ 

Tallow,  inoditle  :  1 

Oleo    oil    f  


108,651     72,37S 
U.7S1      1.U89 


I1 


(1,832 

km 

82 

36S 

36 


211 
113 
273 


Total  .'; :  136, gUo    116,235  7U.H66 


79.994 
1,926 

S9Q 

5U9 

US 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  -Bureau  of  the  Census. 

!_/  Preliminary 

2_/  Reported  as  "other  vegetable  oils";  assumed  to  "be  oiticica  oil. 


66,586 

6,359 

1,55 

1,218 

6 

2,337 

£39 


-  6 
1_ 


83,^09   77,907 
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Trble  1?.  -  Factory  consunptlon  of  Oils*  and  frts  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  inks,  United  St-ton,  I9UI-U5 


It  en 


19*1 


: 1,000  lb 


Linseed  oil  ; 

Castor  oil,  dehydrated     : 
Castor  oil,  No.  1  and  No.  3: 

Tung  oil  .' .  . : 

Perilla  oil  : 

Fioh  oil  : 

Oiticica  oil  : 

,  Cottonseed  oil  , : 

Soybean  oil  -.- ; 

Palm  oil  : 

Peanut  eil  : 

Eappsoea  oil  : 

Babasau  oil  -. : 

Coconut  oil  : 

Corn  ail  : 

Olive-oil  foot 3  : 

Other  vegetable  oils  ....-..: 

Grease  : 

Marine  manr.ial  oil    .  . : 

Tallow,   inedible    : 

Tallow,   edible    : 

Lard    : 

Neat' 3-foot   oil    : 

0] eostearine    : 


23,5*7 


( 


76O 


2,960 
231 

179 

2/89 

153 

I 


1 
3* 

472 

10 

10 

4 

13 


1942 


1,000  lb, 


15,322 


19*3 


19*4 


19*5 

_IZ 


( 


392 
255. 

2S2 

97- 
278 

S9 
l4l 


l 
1 

17 

1 
•  S 

U03 
1 

2 
13 


1,000   lb.      1,000  lb.      1,000  lb, 


21,362 
29 

**> 

182 

.      112 
11 
.  .        65. 

:M 

5 


3S? 

•    2- 
12 

5 

10 
20 


27,*77 

220 

•1,335 
.27 

76 

109 

213 

-      ■  ■   1 

?3 


8 

292 

5 

13 

13 
13 


.3  V*  2 
3?3 

24 

282 

444 

7 

29 

..3 
5 


12 

269 

5 

10 

1 

7 
6 


Total   .. ..  :    29,319 


17,339  22.US3 


30,020 


37,291 


Conpiled  fron  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the   Census. 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  Reported  as   "oth^r  vegetable   oils";    assuned  to   be   oiticica    oil. 
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GOVEB3SFMMT  ACTIONS 

Price  Ceilings  for  Ojlmeals  Advanced 

Increases  of  $lU  per  ton  iii  ceiling  -Trices  for  cottonseed,  peanut,  soy- 
befin,  and  linseed  meals  beoame  effective  May  13.  Maximum  prices  for  "minor" 
oilseed  meals  ( urine  it>ally  copra  meal)  were  increased  $10  per  ton  on  the  same 
date.   This  action,  which  accompanied  increases  in  ceiling  prices  for  feed 
grains  and  wheat,  was  taken  to  maintain  1  normal  relationship  "between  oil- 
meal  prices  and  feed- gaain  urices. 

Market  Quotations  for  oilmeals  advanced  the  full  extent  allowed  by  the 
new  ceilings*   Present  quotations  f°r  meal,  bagged,  in  carlots,  are  as  follows: 
Copra  meal,  Los  Angsles,  $59.50  per  ton;  cottonseed  meal,  36  percent  protein, 
f.o.b.  mill,  G-eorgia  and  Florida,  $6qO0  per  ton; linseed  meal,  ^2  percent  protein 
Minneapolis,  $^9.25  per  ton;  peanut  meal,  ^S  percent  protein,  southeastern  mil- 
ling icints,  $67,25  per  ton;  soybean  meal,  Ul  percent  protein,  Chicago,  $66.00 
per  ton. 

Ceiling  for  Flaxseed  Also  Increased 

The  ceiling  eric;  for  flaxseed  was  increased  25  cents  pr  bushel,  ef- 
fective May  17,  from  S3. 10  per  bushel,  Minneapolis  basis,  to  $3-35  Per  bushel. 
This  increase  was  about  equivalent  to  the  increased  value  of  seed  resulting 
from  the  rise  in  linseed  meal  price  ceiling.   Farmers  are  offered  a  support 
for  19^6-crop  flaxseed  equivalent  to  S3.60  per  bushel*  Minneapolis  basis,  with 
the  difference  between  support  anc  market  rice  to  be  made  up  bv  direct  pay- 
ments by.  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Price  Ceiling  for  10U6-Crop  Soybeans 
$2.10  per  ^ushel,  Same  aa  Last  Season 

A  ceiling  price  of  $2.10  per  bushel  on  producers'  bulk  sales  of  Mo.  1 
or  Wo.  2  yellow  or  -rreen  soybeans  of  the  lnH6  crop  was  established  by  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  60Q,  effective  April  11.   This  i9  ttae'sane  ceiling  price  as 
that  in  effect  for  llU^  crop  soybeans.   The  recent  increase  in  ceiling  prices 
for  =oybean  meal  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  subsidy  that  has  been  paid 
soybean  processors  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Trucker-merchants  who  buy  from  farmers  ere  allowed  to  sell   soybeans 
1  cent  above  the  producer  ceiling,  -lus  a  transport-  tion  charge  net  exceeding 
the  lowest  freight  rate  between  the  points  of  origin  and  destination.   Country 
shippers  (mainly  elevators)  are  permitted  the  producers1  ceiling  plus  5  cents 
per  bushel,  plus  transportation  charges  incurred  in  making  delivery  to  the 
purchaser. 

Sales  of  soybeans  to  be  used  for  seed  for  planting  the  19^7  crop  or  to 
be  cleaned  for  use  in  food,  products  (other  than  crushing  for  oil)  were  exempted 
from  the  order. 
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Coiling  Prices  for  L^rd  Raised  Slightly 

_  Maximum  prices  for  sales  of  lard  by  nrocessors  to  non-Government  buyers 
were  increased  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  by  Amendment  57  to  MPR  53.  effective 
March  13.   The  new  ceiling  for  lard  in  tank  cars  at  Chicago  is  13.05  cents  per 
pound.   The  new  maximum  for  cash  lard  (prime  steam  lard,  tierces,  Chicago)  is 
14.05  cents  per  pound.  TMs  advance  in  iard  ceilings,  together  with  increases 
allowed  for  certain  meat  products,  was  granted  asQn  offset  to  recent  wee  and 
salary  increases  in  the  packing  industry. 

Amendment  57  also  proves  for  the  addition  of  1/?  cent  per  oound  to 
the  ceiling  price  when  the  lard  is  sold  to  a  procurement  agency  of  the  Unitec1 

States  Government. 

Tr,ans-ShiT)ppd  Olive  Oil 
tempted  from  Ceilings 

fny.   f   Intt)0**B  of  olive  oil  -brought  into  a  free-trade  zone  in  the  United  S.tates 
tor  transshipment  abroad  were  temporarily  exempted  from  twice  ceilings  bv 
Amendment  5S  to  MPR  53,  effective  April  2g.  0n  May  lb  this  exemption  was 
continued  indefinitely  by  Amendment  59  to  MPR  53. 

L?-rd  _Set-Asi_de  Percentage  Increased 

Packers  were  required  by  War  Pood  Order  75.3, Amendment  30,  to  reserve 
each -week  a  quantity  of  lard  and  rendered  oorkfat  equal  to  6  percent  of  the 
total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered.   This  amendment,  effective  May  5  allies 
to  federally  inspected  plants  and  to  "certified"  slants  under  the  Patman  Amend"! 
meat,  ^xcept  m  11  Southeastern  States  (exemption  reduced   to  7  States  Mav  1?) 
Prior  to  the  present  amendment,  the  set  aside,  5  -percent  of  the  liveweight ;  of 
hogs  slaughtered,  applied  entirely-  to. lard.  Under  the  new  amendment,  an  p.ti- 
mated  45  to  50  percent  of  the  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  produced  under  Federal 

rSarrJo°toVHay  hi  ^^   ^^  ^  ^   ^   perC8a*  in  th«  ^   ^ 

Eutter  Un(^er  Set -Aside  in  May_  and  June 

Military  renuiremonts  for  I9U6  to  be  met  from  domestic  supplies 'are 
SHe^7  *CTr t8d  f*  ^  million  pounds,  compare,  with  ?50  million  pounds 
for  t™        Ar^«U  obtain  at  least  part  of  its  iqhb  butter  retirements 
l?J:^i::irT*   ^f?**.^™^  A^ralia  «*  *ew  Zealand.  Present 


Plans  indicate  that  ,»t-asides  will  be  necer^  Ms  year  only  in  MaT^d  JuT 
When  rbout  20  percent  of  the  output  will  V,  reserved  for  ^militaryf  '  W  ' 
ye,,i,  butter  was  reserved  for  Government  purchase  from  February  thmugh  August. 

Inedible  Uses  of  Edible  Oils  to  be  Based 
on  I94R  Experience 

Amendment  10  to  War  Food.  Order  29,  effective  April  1,  limits  a  manu- 
facturers monthly  use  of  cottonseed,  peanut,  ,oybean,and  coin  oils  in  inedible 
products  to  one-ninth  of  the  quantity  used  in  such  products  during  thp  first 

Sr^ultTre   l\    S%:ifl°  authorizati™  ^S  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
otlv  S    I.   fi^  thG  T'  With  fSW  exueP*i^.  authorization  was  panted 
only  where  the  nil  was  needed  for  a  military  purpose.   On  January  1   Vql+6 

ItTa  mo  tM  "  f  ™    J""**  *°  PerEit  USe  *"f  ^-J1  °"  I-  synthetic  resins 

at  a  monthly  rate  equal  to  the  average  monthly  use  in  the  first  half  of  191*5? 
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Under  the  present  amendment,  this  use  will  "be  allowed  on  the  sane  "basis  as 
other  industrial  uses. 

No  change  was  nade  by  the  anendnent  in  existing  regulations  on  edible 
uses  of  the  four  oils.   Users  are  still  required  to  obtain  specific  authoriza- 
tions each  month  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Certain  Marine  Faints  Exempted 
From ■ -Quota  restrictions 

Use  of  oil  and  fats  in  marine  paints  for  delivery  to  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  or 'the  War  Shipping  Administration  was  exempted  from  quota  restric- 
tions under  WFO  U2a,  by  Anendnent  7»  effective  March  16.   This  amendment  also 
increased  the  quantity  of  fats  and  oils  any  manufacturer  is  pernited  to  use, 
without  regard  to  quota,  from  15,000  pounds  to  20,000  pounds  per  quarter. 

Soybean  Oil  Ex- Quota  in  Fish  Canning; 

Shortening  Container  Fcestrictions  Modified 

For  canning  fish,  only  soybean  oil  nay  be  used  without  regard  to  quotas, 
under  Amendment  25  to  WFQ  U2,  effective  April  1.   Previously,  any  oil  had  been 
allowed  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  without  being  charged  against  quotas. 
Amendment'  25  also  prohibits  fish  earners  from  accepting  delivery  of  quantities 
of  oil  which,  added  to  inventories  already  on  hand,  would  result  in  more  than 
a  30- day  supply. 

Amendment  25  allows  manufacturers  of  shortening  and  cooking  and  salad 
oils  to  pack  in  each  container  size  a  minimum  of  95  percent  of  the  quantity 
packed  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^.   Previously,  the  minimum  for  each 
size  was  100  percent.   The  reduction  in  the  nininun  is  made  because  of  the 
recent  cut  in  quotas  of  oils  and  fats  for  use  in  shortening,  cooking  oils,  and 
salad  oils  from  92  to  SS  percent  of  base-period  use.   Restrictions  on  the 
minimum. pack  in  each  size  of  container  were  initiated  last  fall  after  consumer 
rationing  had  ended,  to  prevent  undue  diversion  of  shortening,  cooking  oils, and 
salad  oils  to  large  containers  for  sale  to  large  users. 

Additional  Soybean  Oil  Authorized  to  be  Sold 
Against  Furchas e  of  Olive  Oil 

It  was  announced  in  April  that  the  Government  would  is^ue  licenses  for 
export  of  a  maximum  of  5.000  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  for  export  to  Spain 
and  a -maximum  of  2,500  metric  tons  to  Italy  (about  l6.5  million  pounds  in  all) 
in  exchange  for  purchases  of  equal  quantities  of  olive  oil=   Similar  arrange- 
ments were  made  earlier  this  year  for  export  of  about  7«5  million  pounds  of 
soybean  oil  against  urchases  of  olive. oil  from  Greece,  Lebanon,  and  Syria. 
In  late  May,  export  licenses  were  issued  for  quantities  of  soybean  oil  repre- 
senting most  of  the  allocations  to  Italy,  Spain,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  (about 
17  nil lion  pounds). 

Combined  Food  Board  to  be  Continued 
to  December  _3JL_ 

The  .White  House  announced  May  g  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada had  agreed  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Combined 
Food  Board  to  the  end  of  19^6.   This  action  was  taken  to  maintain  international 
control  for- another  6  months  over  the  distribution  of  scarce  foodstuffs.   Pre- 
vious agreements  had  authorized  the  Board  to  operate  until  July  1,  19^-6. 
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BECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


USDA  Purchase s  of  Fats  ,--r.d  Gils 
Continuing  Fairly  Hi  -h 


Purchases  of  fats  and  oilr.  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(including  margarine,  soap.,  and  soybeans  ir.  terms  of  fat  equivalent )  counted 
to  6l  million  pounds  in  March  ;.nd  57  million  pounds  in  April.   The  total  for- 
the  first  U  months  of  19^-6 ,  at  212  million  pounds,  was  --■.'bout  the  same  as  the 
to.tal  for  the  correspond in/;  p<  riod  of  I9U5.   Lard  continues  to  he  the  leading 
fat  purchased.   In  April,  a  substantial  quantity  of  coconut  oil  was  purchase^ 
for  delivery  to  Ul'EEA  in  lieu  of  an  equivalent  amount  .of  Philippine  copro 
previously  allocated  to  U1THEA. 

Table  13.-  Contracts  for  purchase  of  fats,  oils,  soap,  and  purchases 

of  soybeans,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1^2-46 


Item 


:  I9U2 

• 

I9U3 

:      :    iqU6  1/ 

im   ■■    1&5    f  Mar.  :  Anr.  :  Jan«" 
:      :      :      :  Apr. 

:  Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil . lb . Mil . lb. Mil. lb :Mil . lb .  Mil . lb 

Butter  

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  .. 
Oth'T  animal  fats  and  oils  3_/ 

Coconut  oil  

Linseed  oil  

Soybeans  (oil  equivalent)  5_/ • 

Soybean,  oil  

Other  vegetable  oils  

Shortening 

Margarine  (fat  content)  6/  .. 

Soap  (fat  content)  6/  

Total ,  fat  equivalent  


7U 

120 

106 

2/.-  3* 

— 



2/  u 

65H 

822 

SC9 

226 

he 

UO 

170 

.30 

61 

2 

U/ 

— 



37 

— 





— 

1 

16 

17 

70 

391 

19S 

-1 

— 

— 



U 

9 

2 

Ho 

y 

y 

y 

17 

22 

100 

7 

5 

1 

9 

82 

Uq 

15 

31 

— 

— 

1/ 

Ub 

62 

3 

IS 

— 

— 

77 

72 

59 

59 

— 

— 

— 

16 

23_ 

•  li_ 

50 

q 

— 

12 

l.OTO  -1.691     l.^i; 


U66 


61 


51 


Soybeans  1/    :        ^QO  983  206'    k ,k$6' 


212 


:  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,000.  1,000  1,000  1,000 

:  bu.   .  bu. bu.    bu.    bu.    bu.    bu. 


1F 


1/     Preliminary,      2/   .  Includes   estimated  butter   content   of  Army   spread. 

37      Includes   fish   and  fish-liver   oils.      h/  Less   than  .500,000  pounds.      5_/      Oil 

equivalent   estimated  at  9  pounds  per  bushel.      6/  Fat   content   estimated  at  80 

percent  for  margarine;    55  percent   for   soap.      J]  Excluding  soybeans   resold  for 

crashing. 

Price  Index  Advances 


The    index  number   erf :  whole  sale  prices   of   2J   major  fats   and  oils   advanced 
1  point    in  March   and  another  point   in  April   to   reach  15c  percent   of   the   1935-39 
average,   the  highest   in  2k  years   of  record.      These  advances  were  due   chiefly 
to  a   rise    of   C.25   cent    in  lard  price's   in   mid.-Jfe.roh,   when  new  ceiling  prices 
became   effective,      .mi   increase   in   castor-oil  price    ceilings   in  late   February 
contributed  a  fraction   of  a  point    to   the   rise.      The   index  number   in  April  was 
10  points  above  a  year  earlier,   largely  rs  a  result   of  the  5-cent   increase 
last  November  In  ceiling  trices  for  butter. 
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Table  lk.~   Imports  and  exports   of  fats,   oils,   oil-bearing  material.,   =»-  *«v-< 
products,   1537-Ul   average,    I9U5 1   and  January-March   I9U5  a"d  19^6 


ana  fat-and-oil 


Primary  fats 


ImportB  for  consumption 


Ite 


Average:   1QllC      ;      Jan. -Mar. 


Arera^e : 
1937-Ul : 


Exports  1/ 


lSl+5 


Jan  _, -Mar, 

:    icUf.      :1<^p  2} 


Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.   Mil. lb.   Mil. lb.    lill^lb^     Mil. lb.   Mil. lb.   Mil. lb. 


Animal   fate 

Butter   

Lard 

Oleo  oil   

Stearine ,   animal ,   edible 

Oleo   stock   

,  Tallow,   edible   

Tallow,    inedible    

Greases    

Wool  grease   

Neat1 s-foot   oil    

Total ,  animal    

Marine  fats 

Fish-liver   oils    

Fish  oils   

Marine  mammal   oils   

Total ,   marine   

Vegetable  fats 

Babassu  oil    

Caehew  nut  shell  liauid  Coil) 

Castor  oil  

Coconut  oil  

Corn  oil  

Cottonseed  oil  

Japan  wax  (tallow)  

Linseed  oil  

Oiticica  oil  

Olive  oil,  edible  

Olive  oil  "foots"  

Olive  oil,    inedible   

Felm-kernel   oil    

Felm  oil    

Feanut  oil    

Ferilla  oil    

Rape  oil    

Seeame  oil 

Soybean  oil    

Sunflower  oil    

Teaseed  oil    

Tun?  oil    

Vegetable  tallow   

Other  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

Vegetable  oils,    shipments   to  U. 


37 

l.C 


3.7 

.2 


.2 


2.9 

7.7 


1.7 

32.0 

37 

3.0        1.3 


JJ 
.1 


.6 
17.8 

37 


% 


.1 


272 


U/Ul.U     U/1C.1     U/12.S 
563.8        212.1*       127.2 
37 


.2 

37 

37 

37 

6.2 

6.8 


37 

"37 
1.5 

2.1 


.1* 
2.7 

.5 

362.8 

ll*.2 

72.1 
3.0 

.1 
16.0 
1*8.5 

20.2 

5-5 

28.8 

301.2 

16.1 

28.9 

10.3 

9.9 

7.0 

.8 

10.0 

100.  I* 

2.7 


3.6 

.1 

1.7 

3<*.o 

37 

33-? 

79-0 

21.6 

9.0 

.1 

66.1 

"37 
17.7 

"37 
85.5 


territories 


.1 

.8 
12.0 

9.7 

2.7 
2.9 
2.3 

"37 
30.6 

1.8 

19.5 

1 


.7 
.6 

2.5 

.U 


25.9 

1.5 

.1 

"3/ 

6.2 
37 


37 


2.3 

.3 

.1 


1.0 

33> 

3.3 


17.3 

2.1* 


10.5 
5/ 

5.0 

13.2 

8.5 


1.3 

.1 

.2 
11.1 

31.9 
.1 

37 

17.7 
.1* 


>*c.5 
UU.l 

1.7 

2.7 


.6 
37 
37 
.1 

3.1 

2/ 

"i/ 

6.1 
37 


10.6 

C     O 


2.0 

l.q 


Babassu  kernels    (63  percent) 

Ca6tor  beans   (1*5  percent)    

Copra  (63  percent)    

Cottonseed   (15.5  percent)    

Flaxseed  (3^  percent)    

Muru:.iuru  kernels  (36  percent)  6/.. 
Fain-nut  kernels  (1*5  percent)  .... 
Peanuts,    shelled   (39  percent)    .... 

Ferilla  seed   (37  percent)    

Sesame   seed   (1*7  percent)    

Soybeans   (15   percent)    

Tucum  kernels   (U3   percent)    .... 

Total,   oil-bearing  materials 


1*8.9 

95-0 

335.9 

35L7 

1.2 

lU.8 

.5 
U.8 

2.1: 


1*6.3 
137.0 

li»9.1 

37 

72.3 

.L 

37.3 
19.6 


i3_ 


5.6 
36.3 

'  37 

26.5 

.1 

17.1* 

9.5 

37 


ll*.2 
38.2 

1*9.3 
H.7 


37 
1.0 


27.8 


30.9 


1.0 

.2 


62.2 


.8 

37 


85c.3       U68.1       151.0       11U.3         58.7      _  63.1* 


2.8 


Manufactured  products    (fat  content) 


Margarine  J7    

Shortening   

Soap    

Total,  manufactured  products 


2.8 


6.1 


1.6 


_J 1*0.1 


153.1 


3i.o 


1/ 

1.0 
1.0 




.7 

3/ 



.6 

_^2 

3/ 

t2 

18.1* 

39.9 

18.6 

.6 

296.0 

618.7 

2U6.2 

lU2.lt 

U6.7 

2.6 

25.1* 

22.3 

13.3 

2.1 

U.7 

2.1 
.1 

6.1 

2.5 

7 

2.7 
2.9 

3.7 
16. Q 
13.  U 

.6 
1.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.6 
.2 

711.1 

37.6 

6.8 

9.0 

5.6 

7t*. 0 

U.l 

5.0 

.8 
.2 
.2 
.8 

16.8 

"37 

37 
37 

1.7 
37 

1.5 

12.6 
5.8 


.2 


1*1.0 

105.9 

160.5 

30.6 

1.2.6 

Total. 

50.6 

1*07.5 

813.2 

280.° 

190.0 

Oil-bearing  materials   (in   terms  of  oil) 

.8 

37 


_5a 


3V  1.3         6U.5        15.0         i*.6 

37  3/  37         8.0         20.6         8.1         3.1* 

1.6 37 .7  30.8  68.1  7.9  20.0 


28.0 


Brand  total 


All    items    :    2,016.7       901.6       259.6       165.6       506.3     1,029.7        31U.7        223.9 


Compiled  frort  Monthly   Summary   of  Foreign  Commerce  of    the  United  States,    records   of  the  Bureau  of   the   Census,  end 
reports  of   the  U.    S.    Department   of  Agriculture.      Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

The  following  items  are  not   Included  above:     Procurement  by  the  Array   for  civilian  relief  and  by  th        ~.erlcan 
P.ed  Cross,   Janur-ry-December  19^5  1   68  million  pounds  of  lard,    lU  million  pounds  of  edible   oils,   6  million     ounds  of 
shortening,   3  million  pounds  of  margarine   (fr>t   content),   and  8  million  pounds  of   soap   (fat   content);    Jpjluary-March 
19l*5.   51  million  pounds   of  lard,   2  million  pounds  of  shortening,    2  million  pounds  of  margarine    (fat   content),   and 
6  million  pounds  of  soap   (fat   content);   January-March   1^1*6,    8  nillion  pounds  of  lard   (preliminary ). 
1/   Includes   shipments   to  U.    S.    territories  of  butter,   lard,   and  manufactured  products;    reexports   of  coconut,   palm, 
and   tune  oils,   olive-oil   foots,   and  copra;    and  reexports   in   19l*5  and  I9U6  of  certain  luantities  of  whale  oil,   lin- 
seed oil,   and  sunflower  oil   reported  in   imports  for  consumption.      Shipments   include    special  programs   of  USDA  in 
19li5-      i/  Preliminary.      ]J   Less  than  50,000  pounds,      h]   Includes  actual  weight  of  butter  oil  and  spreads   (Army). 
These  vere  not   reported  separately  prior  to   191*5-      57  Not    reported   separately.      6/   1937-1*1,   35  percent.      jj   Imported 
margarine  goes  largely   to  Puerto   Rico  and  the   Virgin  Islands. 
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Table  15.-  Fats  and  oils:     Factory  production  from  domestic  and  imported 
materials,   January-March  19^5  ^d.  I9U6;   and  factory  and  warehouse 
stocks  at  end  of  month,  March  19^5.   February  and  March  I9U6 


Production 


Items  grouped  by  major  use 


Jan. -Mar. :Jan.-Mar. 
19U5   :   19U6  ' 


Stocks  (crude  basis) 


Mar.  31,:  Feb.  28,:  Mar.  31, 

19^  » 19^6  :   iqU6 


Neat's-foot  oil   

Wool   grease   

Cod  oil  and  fish-liver  oils  . . 
Castor  oil.  No.  1  and  No.  3  8/ 

Eapeeeed  oil  

Other  vegetable  oils  

Total  

Grand  total 


:  Mil,  lb.   Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.   Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb. 


Food  fats  and  oils  : 

Butter  1/  : 

Lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  3V  : 

Oleo  oil,  edible  animal  stear-  : 
ine ,  and  edible  tallow  : 

Total  edible  animal  fats : 

Corn  oil  kf   : 

Cottonseed  oil  k/    : 

Olive  oil,  edible  : 

Peanut  oil  U/  : 

Sesame  oil  : 

Soybean  oil  hj    : 

Total  edible  vegetable  oils  ....: 
Soap  fats  and  oils  : 

Tallow,  inedible  : 

Grease,  excluding  wool  grease : 

Palm  oil  U/  : 

Fish  oil  : 

Marine  mammal  oil  : 

Olive  oil,  inedible  and  foots : 

Total  slow-lathering  oils  : 

Babassu  oil  kj    : 

Coconut  oil  y  : 

Palm-kernel  oil  kj   : 

Total  lauric-acid  oils   : 

Drying  oils  : 

Ca6tor  oil,  dehydrated  7_/  : 

Linseed  oil  : 

Oiticlca  oil  : 

Perilla  oil  : 

Tung  oil  : 

Total  drying  oils  : 

Other  industrial  : 


301.0 

2/212.2 

29.8 

19.5 

2/   15.0 

350.1 

U16.U 

15^.3 

106.I 

89-5 

59.1 

17.2 

21.6 

q.8 

9.6 

710.2 

665.8 

205.7 

115. U 

llU.l 

61.7 

Ul.O 

22.0 

15.5 

18.  k 

^35.1 

30U.6 

512.1 

5^2.3 

526.8 

I*.  2 

2.0 

2.1 

1.2 

.9 

3^.2 

29.9 

U6.0 

U0.1 

^3.7 





1.9 

.6 

.h 

V51.B 

Ull.l 

150.U 

2*51.  U 

267.7 

887.0 

790.8 

71U.5 

8*51.1 

857.9 

253.0 

271.2 

159.6 

160.3 

167.3 

138.5 

1^5-7 

89.8 

86.8 

87-3 





65.6 

27.6 

28.0 

8.2 

U.2 

97.U 

57.3 

50.0 



— 

39.6 

17.6 

15.0 

St 

5/ 

2.1+ 

.8 

.9 

399.7 


5/ 
50.0 
11.8 


61.8 


19.1 
123.5 


3A. 


1.0 

U.5 
l.U 

23.0 

9,s 


39.7 


U21.1  U5U.U  150.  U  ^U8.5 


■    ^ 

Ul.O 


Ul.O 


3.6 
119.2 
6/  17.1 


11.3 

116.1 

6/  16.6 


139.9 


10.6 
1U2.U 


il 


11.0 

227.1 

5.6 
.2 


8.3 
152.8 

5.8 
.1 

JL2. 


1U6.2  156.9  261.1  17U.2 


1.0 

5.0 

1.1 

2U.1 

16.5 


JiLJ_ 


2.8 
3.0 
1U.8 
20.7 
13.2 
UU.8 


1.2 

5.0 

9.0 

16.1 

13.8 

J5* 


99.3 


60 


i 


f*l..tri-.ff 


7> 
122.0 
18.8 


lUU.O  1U8.2 


9-0 

138.7 

5-0 

.1 


161.2 


1.1 

5.7 

8.7 

15.1 

10.5 


5X7 


2.2UU.6       2.121.1       1.896.8       1.716.1       1.68U.5 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,   except  as  noted.     Data   include   stocks 
held  by  the  Government    in  reported  positions.      Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 
1/  Creamery  butter  production  and  cold-storage   stocks,   U.    S.   Department  of   l*rriculture. 
2/   Preliminary.     2/  Federally  inspected  production,   USLA.     kf   Stocks,   crude  oil  plus 
refined  oil  converted  to  crude  basis  by  dividing  by   the  following  factorG:     Babassu,   corn, 
cottonseed,  palm,  and  palm-kernel  oils,   0.93;    coconut,  peanut,  and  soybean  oils,  0.9U. 
5/   Includes  in   "Other  vegetable  oils.  "     6_/   Crude  only,      "jj  Converted  to  crude  basis  by 
dividing  by  0.88.     8/  Estimated   quantity  used  in  manufacture  of  dehydrated  castor  oil 
excluded  from  production. 
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Table    16.   ••'  Supply  i  rid  disposition  of  fats  "and   oils 

1942-46 

average 

:■  1937-41,   annua 

L 

•                                                ;Avei-ago 

Item      :                                :       -1937..41 

1942 

1943 

•    1944 

1945 

:19U6 
:fore- 

:cast 

:Bil.    lb. 
Production  from  domestic  materials    : 

Total    (ucbuu.1  weight)"  ■jjetJ' 

Bil.    lb. 

1.764 
*366 

2.130 

1.724 
.745 

.277 
1 .  742 

.158 

.248 
1.386 

.077 

.762 

.699 

.035 

Bil.lb. 

1.674 

.541 

2.015 

2.080 

.977 

3.056 

.259 
1.650 

.175 

.237 
1.313 

.153   : 

J.  •  ^  •      : 

.715 

.040 
10.848 

2.0 

.9 

Bil.lb. 

1.489 

.529 

1.818 

:  Bil. lb. 
1.36  9 

"77 

1.706 

:  Bil. IB 

1.430, 

Lard  and  rendered  perk  fat: 

2.367 

.836 

3.203 

.198 

1.945 

.214 

.211 

1.132 

l/  .108   : 

"  1.246  " 

ri  r-r  r. 

■  I06 

.034 
10.83  9 

2.2 

1.0 
14.0 

1.6 
2.2 

10.2 
1.1 
9.1 
'ounds 

45 
25 
70 

1.311 

.821 

2 .  132 

.202 
1.751 
.160) 
.205) 
1.273) 
[/   .095) 
"  1.388) 
.454) 
.046) 
9.432 

2.2 

.9 
12.5 

1.1 
1.7 

9.8 

J.  .  tl  C  x 

Edible   tallaiy,    oleos taurine,    oleo: 

2. 300 

Inedible  tallcv;  and  greases    :   -i    -.py 

Marine  animal'  oils    :        o&% 

.200 
1.800 

.  X  OO 

X  •  'i  /  o 

3.500 

T  e  ta 1 ,   f  r  on  a  cane  s  t  i  o  mo  to  rials.:   Q   0  ,  n 

♦                              1                                                                                     •  0  .  <-*  O l  J 

Stocks,   January  1    (crude   basis),          :   ?._?. 
Imports. of  oil  and  factory  production,* 
of  oil  from- imported  materials   3/.:   9   q 

9.983 

2.5 

1.0 

13  0  5 

.9 
2.0 

10.3 
.5 

9„6 

9.250 
1.7 

13.8 

1.6 

2  02 

10.0 

.9 

9.1 

Exports,  reexports  taiid  shipments        : 

to  U.    S.   territories   0/ :      r4 

Stocks j   December   51    (crude  basis)..:  2.5 

Domestic   disappearance                                    q_7 
Military  procurement,    excl.  reliy'f :.__"_  " 
Estimated   civilian  disappearance:   9.7 

■1.1 
8.7 

..  ...                                  ...          -     .               Founds      ] 

Civilian  disappearance,   per  capita:  ' 

'ounds       Pounds     ] 

48                46 
26                 24 
74                 70 

Pounds 

42 
25 

67 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 3   Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Totals  computed  from  unrounded  numbers. 

iVTotal  production  minus  oil  equivalent  of  imported  Argentine  peanuts. 

2/Total  production  minus  oil  equivalent  ol  not  imports  •£'  flaxseed. 

3/lmports  include  shortening  and  soap  in  terns  of . fat  content.   Exports  include 
margarine,  shortening,,  and  soap  in  terns  3f  fet-  c  ntent,  procurement  by  the  Am 
for  European  relief  and  procurement  by  the  American  Red  Cross.   Exports  do  not 
include  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds  exported. 
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Inble  17.  -  Oleonargarine:     Product!  n,  withdrawals  for  consumption  and 
export,   and  materials  used  in  nanufacture,  United  Strtes,  January- 
March,   19U5  and  1946 


Iter.                                     ! 

igi+5           :       1946  l/       :     January-March 

__.! 

ro 
0 
ro 

~Teb.    : March    •   Feb.:  March  :      TO         I94b  iZ. 

0 

OD 

1,000     1,000     1,000     1,000     1,000       1,000 

0 

pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds     pounds 

ro 

Production:.                                        : 

3,980    7,568    2,299  •  3,001  •  15,010      7.S7S 

00 

Colored                   '."                           5 

^7  773  Ji7^7S Ja^03_^'676 J5V01S  .13? ,  ^00 

Unco lr rod                                             * 
Total  .2/                                           : 

\_5JJ52_5419_46  J&593  Jiti77  j&l022jiMgJ  2j±_ 

Withdrawals:                                        : 

Tax-paid  for   consunptim  in      : 

the  United  Strtes  and                : 

territories                                     ! 

51,050  50,474  1+3,636  U5.01U  160,93s  136,291+ 

Tax-free  for  U.    S.   G-overnnent: 

•i.oUo    1+.6U5  •    --92-      .564      6,169          802 

Tax-free  for  export                      ! 

21+9        ^1+3       -275     l,?-30         830      1,967 

Iota], 

52,^3°'  55 ,-1+62  44.-003  46, -SOS  16_7^937  139.063 

Materials  .used:                         ',             : 

Oleo   oil 

'     788     1,165        264        212-     2,679          70U 

Olcost  purine 

'     217       '142        195'  "  198- ■■ ■ -5^7          55^ 

Lard,    neutral 

•     694        847'    '   248'    •   16s  ■ -2,339          5S9 

Oloc   stack 

85        127          28  '    ■  -34- •       356            78 

Trllov  . 

- 

Total,    ■ininnl 

1,784    2,281        737        614       5,971      1,932 

Cottonseed   iil 

i   24,448  24,486  18,0^4  18,490    75,265    55.31S 

Soybcen   oil 

:   13,882  16,131  15,605  16,116    47,564    48,813 

Peanut  -oil 

:     1,064        642    1,992    1,839      3,193      5,525 

. Corn   oil 

''       887     '  S9S        629        796      2,627      2,277' 

Linseed  oil 

:       .      - '  "      -—       •  - — - 

Cottonseed   stearine 

:       , _ —           

Cottonseed  flrkes 

:        1       ,       3 

Soybean  stearins 

!'              1     '         2 1       12              .1 

Soya   s-t  ear ine  f  lake s 

; '  _____             ,,i         ___.           _____           — .—■ 

So  -a  flakes 

:              3             4     . —          .      13         —  -   ■ 

Total,   domestic  vegetable 

=    40.235  42.163  36,262  37.241   128,674  111,937  . 

Sunflower  oil 

Total,   foreign  vegetable 

T  >tal  fate  -and  oils 

:   42,06q  44,444  36,999" 37,855'  134. 651  113,369 

Milk 

:     9,070    9,460    7,695     7-, 992-    29, 067     23,703 

Se.it  , 

:     1,609     1,705     1,414     1,1+39       5,110      4,325 

Derivative  of  glycerin 

:            97           99            86'        111           289           299' 

Lecithin     ■ 

•          61          59  '        53          57          192          163 

Mon'  st car ine 

:           35          36          32          37          140          100 

Soda  (bonxoate   of) 

:           31          33          29          33          102            92 

Vit'-nin   concentrate 

:           11            9             3            3            29            26 

Color 

:             5            6            2            3            45.             7 

Est car ine 

:              3             8           11           11             25             31 

Hi  see  llaneous 

:              1             2             1             1               4               4 

Total,    other  natoriale 

:    10c928  11,417     9,331     9.6H2     35.003     23,750_ 

Total,   all  materials 

:   52,997  55,361  46,330  47,547  169,654  142,619 

Conpiled  fro 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Total 


Internal  Revenue  records  and  Internal  Revenue  Bulletin. 
f  unrounded  nurbers. 


